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NEVER ‘MORE. 





BY H. 5S. E. 





The bicom is on the orchard tree, 
The little birds are sweetheartening, 
And through the meads, on busy wing, 
Doth roam the honey-hee. 
Oh! would this hour, so fresh and gay, 
From earth might never pass away ! 
Oh, never more ! vh, never more! 


And life, too, hath its jocund time, 
lis blossom and its roundelay, 
Its pleasant toil and holiday, 

When gentle hearts make rhyme, 
Oh ! would that hour, so fresh, so gay. 
From life might never pass away ! 

Oh ! never more ! vh, never more! 


The blossom froin the bough has gone, 

The bird doth stint his carvlling, 

The bee doth roain on weary wing, 
But manna findeth none. 

So sweetest sweet doth pass away, 

Nor cometh more youth's holiday— 


Oh, never more ! oh, never more! 


The tree its fruit, the bird its young, 
The bee it hath its treasury ; 
And Hope is ours that cannot die, 
—Thou,xh Summer's knell be rung !— 
With Faith in that long holiday 
Which never more shail pass away, 
Oh, never more! oh, never more! 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
‘“‘LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ‘‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’ ‘‘ROBIN,”’ 
‘“‘BUNCHIE,’’ ETC. 

















CHAPTER VIII.—|[ CONTINUED. ] 


OLLY has a most exquisite ‘Bourree’ 

of Bach’s,’’ she said lightly. ‘She 

will play that for you, Mr. Milner; and 

then, when you have sung us something, I 

will give youacup of my best tea—soime 

Lord de la Poer brought home from China 
with him.” 

‘‘Lord de la Poer !’”’ repeated Llovd,sinil- 
ing. ‘Is he your tea-imerchant?”’ 

“Ol, dear, no! He is one of the great 
people of tnese parts, and’’—innocently 
opening her eyes and glancing at Dolly, 
who colored hotly as she moved towards 
the piano—‘"I suppose a great admirer of 
mine, since he comes here constantly—-at 
least, he has done so during the last fort- 
night, I think. When did you come, Dol- 
ly ?”” 

Dolly, atthe piano, took no heed of the 
question, and feigned not to hear it, but be- 
gan to play, while Lord Milner’s pleasant 
face shadowed over a little as he sat down 
near the Sutherland table o~er which Mrs. 
Daunt was presiding. 

There was soinething strangely unreal to 
the young barrister in the scene before 
him. 

He felt as if he were assisting at a play in 
which he was inuch interested,and of which 


he was very anxious to know the denoue- | 


nent. 

Both by nature and from habit he was a 
very keen vbserver, and be was too much 
attached to Stephen Daunt not to be greatly 
interested in all that concerned him and 
his happiness, 

Besides, even had he not cared for Ste- 
phen, he was puzzled by what he saw; he 
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| Lioya Milner noticed alao that any | unu- 
sual noise, however slight, startled ber 
strangely, that nore than once, as she was 
talking, she paused suddenly and seemed 
to listen. 

Altogether she seemed to be like a wo- 
nan over whom some strange fear or dread 
hung which she was trying wo forget or to 
ignore, 

And, although he tried to dismiss the 

thought as absurd and unlikely, it haunted 
him still as he sat in his own rooin = that 
night deep in thought, staring into the dy- 
ing glow of the fire, far into the quiet hours 
of the night. 
* His suspicion might have become certain- 
ty if he had seen Sidney when she was in 
the solitude of her own room and had dis- 
twnissed her maid, who left her mistress sit- 
ting before the fire in her pretty satin-faced 
dressing-gown, ber chestnut hair smoothly 
brushed and plaited forthe night. 

For soine few minutes she sat there quite 
motionless, a look alinost of despair in ber 
dark eyes; then she arose, partly opened ber 
door, and listened intently. 

The bouse wastot yet quiet; her hus 
band and his friend had just came out of 
the sinoking-room, and were going up to 
their apartments, 

Sidney heard their cordial ‘good nights’’ 
and the closing of doors, and, softly shut- 
ting ber own, she crept back to the fire and 
waited. 

Presently all was still and silent. 

Sidney opened ber door again and lis- 
tened; but no sound broke the stillness,and 
she came back to the fire and hurriedly 
threw off her dressing-robe, donned a short 
dark walking dress, and, taking froin the 
wardrobe a warin cloak, wrapped it round 
her, drawing the hood caretully over her 
head, and went towards the door. 

But inidway ber strength failed her; she 
stopped, treinbling in every limb and gasp- 
ing for breath ip the sudden nervous terror 
which alinost overcaine her. 

“I cannot do it,’’ she said, despairingly— 
“IT cannot; I have not strength.” 

She sank helplessly upon a seat, and hid 
her face for a few minutes, then rose again, 
and went softly and noiselessly out on to 
the landing. 

All was perfectly quiet. Unless she be- 
trayed herself by some sound loud enough 
to disturb the household, the chances were 
a hundred to one against detection. 

But Sidney’s terror was so great that she 
could hardly foree her trembling limbs to 
nove, and she dragyed herself rather than 
walked down the stairs and across the ball 
to the drawing-room. 

All was dark there; and Sidney groped 
her way across the rooin, and sank down 
tremnblingly by the window, powerless in 
her terror and agitation, ber breath coming 
audibly in gasping sobs. 

“T cannot do it,’’ she 
kill ine.” ° 


moaned—‘*it will 








less and exhausted, ‘that the person who 
was waiting for ber there, and who had 
started forward hastily to greet her, hesi- 
tated to speak to her until the gasping, sob- 
bing breath came more evenly. 

For some ininutes—two or three, perhaps 
—there was silence in the sumimer-house— 
a silence broken only by Sidney's gasping 
breath and the wail of the wind. 

Then a great dark cloud was suddenly 
rent asunder, and the moon beamed forth, 
throwing a flood of silver light on the 
pretty, tastefully-laid-out grounds, and on 
the two white, anxious faces confronting 
each other in a silence more eloquent than 
any words—a silence which Frank Greville 
was the first to break. 

“So you have come!"’ he said, half re- 
proachfully, half bitterly. “I was begin- 
ning to give you up.” 

“It was difficult to get arvay,”’ 
swered, faintly. “But you 
known that I should coime,”’ 

‘How snould I know it?” he replied in 
a low tone of suppressed passion. “I have 
not had much reason to depend upon your 
word,”’ he added, with a little jeering laugh 
which made the girl shiver. 

“Perhaps not,”’ she said, patiently. ‘Per- 
haps I deserve all your reproaches; but 
you did not ask me to meet you here to- 
night only to listen to your reproaches, 
Frank."’ 

“No, Heaven knows,”’ he ejaculated, “I 
did not risk iny life for such a poor satisfac- 
tion as that.’ 

“Your life?” she questioned. 

Yes, iny life. If I am caught it means 
death, Sidney; but Heaven knows that iny 
life has not been such a precious possession 
since that wretched night,that 1 would take 
much trouble to save it.’’ 

“Hush—oh, hush !"’ she cried, in passion- 
ate pain. ‘*Why are you so cruel, Frank ? 
Are you not innoceut?”’ 

“Innocent? I, innocent as yourself,” he 
answered earnestly, leaning towards her. 
“That is what inakes it so hard, so bitterly 
hard, Sidney. Werel guilty, ail that I 
have suffered would not, perhaps, be too 
ygreata punishinent for such a dastardly 
crime. But I ain innocent—before Heaven 
Iam innocent! And I have suffered tor- 
tures enough to have been guilty of a bun- 
dred such critnes!”’ 

“Then, why not—why not,”’ she began, 


she an- 
might bave 


| tremulously. 


“Why not stand wy trial ?’’hbe concluded, 
bitterly. 

‘'Yes."’ 

**Because 1 was acoward; and,when once 
I bad fled, the verdict out against ine nade 
it impossibie for me to go back, Siduey.”’ 
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“I!” she cried, bitterly. “What could r 
do—a girl, bel pleas, powerless, broken duwn 
asl wasthen? But, Frank’’—she put ber 
littie hand pleadingly upon his arm-—“I 
ain not powerless now. Let me help you 
now. Let me help you, for our old friend- 
ship’s sake,’’ 

She was weeping now. The hood had 
fallen from her head, the sweet, pallid 
face was raised to his in intense coinpassion 
and pity. 

“Ain | to profit by the wealth you have 
acquired by your treachery to me?” he said 
bitterly. “How can I trust you, Sidney? 
If I believedin the truth of any human 
being, I believed in yours; and yet you 
were talse—-false aw that other woman who 
has inade ine what I ain! ”’ 

“Frank, where is she ?”’ 

He drew back fromm her in great amaze- 
ment. 

“Do you think I know? Heavens, is it 
possible that you believed that horrible 
story—that I had killed the husband to run 
away with the wite?"’ 

“Hush, for Heaven's sake !"’ she cried,in 
an agony of fear, as the harsh, bitter laugh 
rang out on the stillness of the night. ““We 
shall be overheard! ”’ 

‘“‘What matters?’’ he said, bitterly, bat 
speaking in a lower tone now, and glance 
ing out apprehensively into the moonlit 
grounds, “T aim sick of the life I have been 
leading. To end it would be mercy. 

“Sidney, itis only the bope that some 
day I may be cleared that bas prevented me 
fron putting an end to inyself. Deo you 
know—can you not conceive what iny life 
hast been? No; how can you? Living in 
luxury and coinfort, and able to gratify 
your every whim, you cannot realize what 
it is to be hunted froin pillar to post, what 
it is not to know in the morning what iiay 
happen before night, not to bave a roof 
over your bead nor a imeal of dry bread to 
keep you froin starvation——”’ 

A faint, shuddering cry broke from her 
as she sank down trembling upon one of 
the rustic seats, 

“Oh, Frank, oh, Frank, it has not been 
80 bad as that—it bas not been so bad as 
that !’’ 

“So bad as that?’’ he questioned. “Sid- 
ney, I have been uear starvation Were than 
once,”’ 

“Ob, Frank!” 

The thought was a terrible one. Never 
had the sadness and tuisery of Frauk's tate 
been quite absent froin her thoughts; she 
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| had pictured hiin bunted, concealed, hiding 
\ tor life; but she had not 


falhoimed the 
depths of inisery to which be had fallen, 


}and Frank was not unselfish enough to 


As they stood together, he put out both | 
hands and took hers, looking down on the | 


beautiful pale face. 
‘Tell me—and speak the truth—did you 


-everdoubt ine? Did you think we guilty 


Then she dragged herself to her feet | 


again, and with fingers that shook so terri- 


_ bly that they were alinost powerless, uufas- 


could not understand it; Stephen’s appar- | 
ent indifference,his beautiful wife's haugh- 


ty coldness, Dolly’s evident uneasiness— 
each and ali perplexed him, and put him, 
as it were, on his mettie to discover the 
truth. 

Watching Sidney more and more closely 
as the evening went on, he saw that the 


fort to keep up her ap} 


CATAL Ct pale 
Vas yy Up 

sor 1Or a rs 
had showed theinselves 
soinbre dark eyes, while, though sh 
ted and laughed, her voice was 


and Ler laugh hard aad unimusical. 


Luneiess, 


tened the window. 
The rain had ceased and the stars were 
shining brightly inthe deep blue sky as 


she closed the window after her and passed | 


out into the quiet night. 
* . ao ” * * 

With the cessation of the rain the storm 
had risen, and the wind was whistling 
fiercely around the gables and chimneys of 
Fasthorpe. 

A sudden gust caught Sidney’s cloak as 
she closed the window, and, snatching the 


long heavy folds from hertrembling bands 


niade her stagwer as silieé Bt ye] 


rar ' rs. 
‘ i aif 
4 ’ 


U pou one of these Sidney sank, so breath- | father lived, where you, Si dney 


|Then, no wonder that others did, when | 


of inurder?”’ 
“Frank !"’ 
“Ah, be honest! You did believe meso? 


you—the girl I loved, and my proimised 
wife—could hold such a belief !’’ 

“Frank, listen! Uc was for a few inin- 
utes only—the evidence was so overwhelin- 
ing, and you were nothere. Ob, listen to 
me?’ she cried, piteously. “I uever 
thought that you had done it intentionally 
—never—not fora moment; but I feared it 
had been done in hasty anger—by accident, 
perhaps. Ab, bow could one think calinly 
at such atime? but, 
to me, I knew-—-I knew that you 
nocent! Frank, if you had 


when your note came 
were in- 
stayed, your 


cence W J lL pave ea 


which I had spentall my life, where my 





j 


spare her now. 

The relief was great to be able to pour 
out his misery where be knew he should 
find syinpathy and coinmniseration. 

He sat down beside the crouching, shiv- 
ering girl, and Sidney's great dark eyes 
looked upward at hin in the imooniight, 
while she wondered if the dark, broazed, 
bearded face was indeed the face of the 
gallant young lover who had woved and 


| alinost won ber for bis wife. 


She hersel! would pot have recognized 
him in the disguise he bad assuined, the 
dress of a laburing ian, the thick,uncared- 
for beard covering the lower part of his 
face, his fair hair dull and unkempt, his 
bands roughened and hardened with work, 
his eyes, forinerly so siniling and gay, now 
full of gloomy despair. 


He looked like aman of iniddle age, he 


was 8» bentand bowed with toil and care; 
and Sidney's heart seemed ready to break 
anguish at sight f the ruined f 
id } Leet \ r rm ‘ ” 
4 ry ‘ 


“Heaven wsthat i ain!''s 


iuswered 


| piteously. 
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“] wonder,’ 
down ot ver with a dreamy look in ber bide 
eves—"I wonder if you are as» surry for 
ine now, Siduey, as I was for you on the 
div 
wile?" 

Sidney's face changed, and she drew back 
a little laughing vy. 

“What do vou mean?” she asked. 

“T cannot tel) you,’ be answered gravely, 
‘When Laaw, by cance, In «a newspaper, 
approaching Mar- 


an aunourncement of au 
race between you and Stephea Daunt, 
John Daunt’s only sen and ber, I risked 


ivy jife to warn you; but it was two late,” 
“Then i. was you who—" 


Sie faltered, looking up at bim with 
di ated eves, 
I wooechmbed up to your window on 


the eve ol the wed ding-day?”’ be said calm. 





e 
‘he sald musingly, rettion | be chcosers; and I ama 


I saw you made Stephen Daant's | 


ly. «Yes, TDrisked ios tite in more ways 
than one that ought, Sidney. To saw you 
Biting there alone, a happy simile in your 
eves, am vou thought, Lo suppose, of the 
happy lite before vou—ah, such @ happy 
litle, proor betraved ciiid !—and, if you bad 
pot fatuted, l would bave told) you what | 
most ever remain untold now. The 
nextinorning, When Tsaw you his wife, I 
think tue bitterness of death was over for 
jiie,’’ 

“T do not understand,” she ‘altered ina 


bewildered manner "ldo not understand, 
Phat note that Ttound on tay table " 

“Was put there by me" he said. ad | 
knew the G@rayv Louse well enough lo watch 
Tih tyand leave it there unseen, 
Tie rVat who had not gone to the 
chore were busy will the preparations for 





rhiite 


~ la 


the weddinge-feast.”” 

“What did thot note mean?’ she asked 
suddenly, looking at lit eagerly and in- 
quirtogiy. ‘Dod you Know then that he 
didnot love me? Wasit tor that that you 
pitied ine? 

Diat he did not love you?” be echoed, 
after ammoumentary hesitation, “Ils a hus- 
bood’s love peeessary when bewives wealth 
aiid position mvdall that takes lille easy 
md pleasant? Heaven help you, Sid- 
ney, Uf they do tot inake your bappi- 
least 

“You did not ask tne to mneet you here to 
talk oof omy happiness,’ Sidney said, 


mtirtiyguriinng for Calisiiess, “Telline of your- 

self, Prank. Telline bow Lean belp vou— 

how | ean alleviate your trouble or inake 

your life easier.” 

“ oMy life oust always be what itis until 

he sald tiourn 
privation and 


mV Pnocenee is prrerwend,”’ 
fuliv—tta life ot toil aod 
libimerry. 


“Sidoevyit | dared request it—if 1 did not 


hhow that af vou pranted iy request, it 
eould not tail toe Dbritug aiusery Upon your- 
Relfiater, and perhaps tnake you curse me 

lwouldask vou to use some of your 
Weallin te remove the stain from iy 


Haine tosave ine trou: the musery leodure 
thow,’’ 

“No, ne,”* 
hesitation; ‘do not—vou 

“Whe? she ausked vwentiv. he you 
think Daur se alratdof tiny busband’s dis- 
pleasure”? the will be angry perhaps if he 
i it that Do ace chotege sop but it will mot 
be the first thare be has been angry with ine 
on Vour aeeount.’ 

“Why? 

He jooked at her keenly as he spoke, 
does Stephen Daunt think me 


aftor a moment's 
would bate me.’ 


lie Sad, 


Is 


® I> mom bie 


writs bhi coward and sneak I beadded, 
nso ina sodden fury. ‘To wrong me 
ws wowronged tie and pretend that!’ 

‘brook, she said yeutly,*vou are speak 
drape cof teey tatasstea i” 

“Jt]l were not—— Ah, he knew well 
Whala barrier le was erecting around litn- 
seli when be mmrrned vou, Siduey 1" he ex- 


CLADE OE prose mately. 


' ney? 
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, Sidney. 


All Ll bave eaten to-day is abi of bread « 


wotan at one of the cottages in the village | 


gave we. Do you know 
went round to your kitchen Ww beg 
ight?" 

“Ob, Frank, ob, Frank,” she sobbed, “do 
not—do not; | caunot bear it!" 

It wasa piteous and terrible thing to 
think of, the man who had been broughtup 
in luxury and refinement reduced to such 
terrible straits, while bis own tatber and 
sister were wealthy and considered and re- 
spectod, 

Alost blinded with tears, Sidney telt 
nervously in ber pocket;but it was emmpty— 
ber purse had been lef indoors, Frank, 
sesiny ber movement nade a hasty gesture 
of refusal, 

[| could not take his money, Sidney,” be 
said bhurriediv. “IT would starve outright 
rather than owe anything to your hLus- 
band,”’ 

“You need not—you need not,"’ she de- 
clared tremulously. ‘y bave money of ny 
own that Twill bring.’ 

“Money given you by bim!”’ 

“No, no! Papa gave me some when I 
was inarrisd,’’ she said. ‘Let ine help you 
Frank. 1 will bring you some money to- 
morrow, 

He looked down at her with a faint pale 
sinile, 

“How ?" he asked sadly. 
I dare come here in daylight, 
ebild 2?” 

“T will come to vou wherever you will,” 
she sald earnestly. ‘'Frank, let 
you—I can never know happiness it I do 
not.”’ 

‘But you are never alone," be remarked 
hesitatingiy. 

*T bave loated about here for four days, 
hoping to yet an opportunity of seeing you, 
and it was only to-night that I got the 
chance, 

“] have seen vou seores of times driving 
and walking, but you have never been 
alone; and even tonight TP should not have 
dared tospeak to you it PE had not seen your 
face with a look on it which should never 
have been there if | bad been your bus 
band, 


lo- 


“Do you think 
you poor 


“Ah, you poor little ehild,’’ he added 
pitvingly, “you have found out soon 
enough that itis not wealth and posifion 


Which make Lappiness, that where no love 
‘ ” 

“brank,’ she cried passionately, throw- 
ing back ber bead, and looking at him with 
sudden indignation, “if mmy busband did 
not love ive, why did he marry me? I had 
no wealth to bring bitn—no position; but 
little beauty—" 

‘But littke beauty !"' he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Do you ever see your own face, Sid- 
You are as lovely uow as the 
wretched wife of that murdered man was 


| then.” 


“And I was jonely and wretched,’’ she 
wenton unheedingtly. 
“Perhaps he married me because he was 


knows! 


that I alincst | 





ime help | 


| ney.’ 





sorry. Heaven Atany rate lam 
his wife now, and I] bear his name, and I | 
inust be true and loyal. And vet—oh, 
Frank’'—sbe was too tniserable to heed 
what she said, as she turued ww him 
with outstretched pleading  hands—“if 
he did not love ine, why did he warry 
me?" 


“He imarried you because he knew," he 
began passionately, then stopped abruptly 
and turned away. 

“Because he knew what?" she asked, 
with feverish earnestuess, putting her little 
hands upon his arin. 

“Ah, do not ask me! T cannot tell you— 
Sidnev, Tdo not know. He tmarried  be- 
cause —he loved you, T suppose. 
beantitul enough to win any tans 

“That was not why, she declared, 
if he loved me, could he be so eold to 
Frank, he saw your note.” 


love.” 
“Ah, 
me/ 


“My note to you?” Frank said suddenly, | 


turning to ber again in eager excilement. 
“What did he say? Tell ine, Sidney. Have 
you forgotten 2?” 
“Forgotten !' she repeated, pushing back 
the heavy loosened hair froin the beautiful 
pale face which looked ashen white in the 
moonlight. 

“Shall Lever forget? He was so angry— 
so angry that I look back to our wedding- 


| dav with terror even now.” 


| go away,” 


“Were you net tis wife ButlT am 
frightening vou, dear—torgive me! For 
your sake Twill be silent, tor your sake 1 | 
Will beariav dot 

‘Ah. Sidney, ifinthe past you had reason 
totolok |adid not love you, vou have no} 
reousoote to chovcabet Wy love how he 

Hespoke With asadiuess and solemnity 
wih ere tore baipressive even than lis 
Passion ste pualts bad teen, 

Sidney, looking at Linn wistfully, pushed 
her aroback from her torehead, 

Ss sas confused and bewildered, tor- 
1 Willh lear, au Xiely and pilin; her | 
head was throbbiay Vieleutly, ler heart 
sich With) Teva apd terror, 

s nwoved Unsteady to the door, in ber 
lon yilora breath of fresh air; but with a | 
qQuiew trightened ip Vemmenthe drew her | 
baer. 

“Sidney, are you mad?) Do you want to 
be seen 2 obe said  toarsely; and she drew 


buck iostantiv, with ashnadder, 


and fora | 


thotient Gey Stood booking al each other in 
milcuee, Frank Gioeville wondering If she | 
had understecd the teaniag of bis) last 
words, Sidney su ideniy aroused tothe peril 


of bis position and ti WOR. 

“Krank, ' she asked ipprehensively, 
“how did you come? Where ure Vou stay- 
joy ?”” 

Tam staving at 1 ith, "he answered. | 
“Is i possible that ]iave not told you so 
already? . 

“They are making anew line of railway 
there, and I thought Teould pet work: but | 
they baVe tio Vacancy. 

“The fact is,’ be added rest sly 1 bite 
terly, “they think TP’ mot strons « sh, 
and, uniess they are sho: tuey 
will not eurploy ime.”’ 

“biow ww do you live ked 
tremul ; 

i be nsw " 
‘ s 
( kr be ahe <« 
It istrue @enouy ne re} 
huiue reckless Mauve! ‘Beggars 


“Was iton your wedding-day?") Frank 
asked eagerly, and yet remorsefully, 

“Yes. LT ftound it just as I was dressing to 
she answered faintly; stand I 
slipped it into my dress, 

“When we were on the way, it fell out, 
and I forgot for a moment and said that he 
might read it.’ 

“And he was angry?" 

“Yes, very angry,’ sne said wearily. 
“He bas never cared for ine since,’ she 
added piteously, the great tears beginning 
to rain down ber white cheeks; ‘aod he 
forbace mie to do anyéhing to help you, 
Frank.”’ 

“Ay, he remarked bitterly,“he has his 
own reasons for wanting vou to think me 
guilty, and the world also!” 

Sidney did not heed the bitter words: she 
was thinking of the painful scene 
Stephen had almost accused her of treachery 
and had forbidden ber, in strongest words, 


to hold any commmunication with the man 
who now stood beside her, looking at her 
with eves so full ef compassion, of the 
sorrow for ber whieh filled his heart 
almost tothe @&clUSsSIOD i] lis ‘ i 
a i that I bad arrie 
wet Lire ifs p>) eye ss 
with a g@blidish s t 4 [MASS 
in ber broken Voice 

“And I did not eoutradict bit i . 


could 1? It wasi. part true,and 1 was so 


| deserts, be would be the bunted outlawed 


t ' dull gray morning, and the dahlias were in 
You are | 


when 


| B ve Ler oid trend the belp he—Stephen— 


tire |—so tired—but not so tired as I om | 
pow.” 

Tne intense weariness and sadness in her 
voice caused him to look at her pitifully, 
aud a groan broke from Liu ashe bid his 
face upon bis hands. 

Hard as bis own life was, bers was almost 
as bitter, poor child; be would have oow- 
passion upon her! She loved her husband, 
and—— 

The rest of the thought died away as she 
turned Ww him and put ber hand upon bis 
arin. 

“Frank,” she said more calmly, “I dare 
not stay longer. Tel] me where 1 can see 
you tomorrow,” 

He uncovered his face slowly. 

“Do not trouble be answered gently; 
“obey your husband, Sidney. Do not run 
any more risks for iny sake; I will not clear 
unyself at such a cost to you.” 

“IT must help you,” she said passionately 
“at any cost to myself! Tell me some place 
where we can meet, or I must find out one 
myself frank.” 

“Cun you come to Lymoutb,” he asked 
hurriedly—‘‘alope? It must be alone Sid- 
ney." 

af will drive there to-morrow,” she ap- 
awered firmly. ‘Will two o’clock do? I 
think I can manage it then.” 

“If not to-morrow, the next day,”’he said. 
“*T shall expect you.”’ 

*] will cotne to-tnorrow,”’ she answered 
hurriedly. ‘How could you wait until the 
next day?” 

“It would not be my first long fast,’’ he 
replied bitterly. ‘And physical hunger is 
not the worst pain | bave bad to bear, Sid- 


“Oh, Frank, poor fellow !’'’she said, break- 
Ing into sobs, 

“If Il could only belp you! See!’ she 
added hurriedly, taking off one of her rings 
and holding it out to bim; but be put it 
back with a faint smile. 

“My dear child,” he said gently, ‘it 
would be useless. How could 1 dispose of 
such a gem? They would think I had 
stolen it. 

“Il can wait until to-inorrow, Sidney, and 
—and—if you find you cannot coine,"’ he 
added unsteadily, ‘do not grieve or fret; it 
will be all for the best.”’ 

“IT will come,’ she answered steadily. 
“And now, Frank, good-bye.’’ 

She put out her hauds to bim, and he 
caught them in his and pressed them to his 
lips and to his beart, and the next minute 
he was alone in the rustic suimmer-house, 
and Sidney was gone. 

“Would she care—would she care?’ he 





muttered brokenly, as he made his wi 
carefully though the pretty tastefully-laid- 
ont grounds. “If he were in my _ place, 
would she care?) And, if we all got our 


CHAPTER IX. 


culprit, not rT!’ 
HE morning of the next day was gray 
and mild, and rather musty. 
| Sidney Daunt,coming down to break- 
fast in asolt cashinere robe of a rich ruby 
color, paused a moment at one of the win- 
dows of the gallery which ran round the 
second floor of Eastborpe,and stood looking 
out at the grounds which surrounded the 
pretty house, 

Autuinn as the season was, they still re- 
tained inuch of their beauty. 

The foliage was still luxuriant; but its 
color had changed. 

(ireen was the exception, not the rule 
now: the leaves were red and yellow and 
brown. 

The Virginia creeper was showing its 
flaining hue, flashing out brilliantly on the 


full bloom in the flower-garden before the 
drawing-room windows, 

With wistful eyes Sidney stood contem- 
plating the scene; it looked so calin and 
peaceful, and so fair, notwithstanding the 
gray leaden sky overliead and the lack of 
sunshine, 

Nothing could bave been more out of 
harmony with the girl's feverish unrest and 
anxiety than the still gray calin which bung 
brooding over all things. 

All the night she bad lain wide-eyed 
and sleepless on her pillows, feverishly 
longing tor, vet dreading the coming of day 
her thoughts followed Frank Greville on 
his lonely way, as he toiled along the 
deserted country roads, or recalling the 
inisery she endured while listening to his | 
account of the sufferings of the past two 
years, 

All night long she had been haunted by 
a terrible fear lest he should be recognized 
—he had been so well knoWn in the neigh- 
borhood—and arrested; and in the stillness 
and soliude of the long night-hours she 
had lived over again that scene on her 
wedding-day which seemed to have erected 
an insurmountable barrier between berself | 
and Stepben. 

Ah, how terribly angry he would be if it 
ever caine to Lis Knowledge that, in spite of 
the formal prohibition be bad given her, | 
she had inet Frauk Greville and promised 
to help him! 

And yet how could she he!p it? 





Frank had been so uuch to her in the 
past 
Hie was associated with al] that was 


Dbrigutest in ber young life; behad been 
such a kind, tender brother, to her; be had 


even loved her until Sibyl Neii’s fatal 
beauty had crossed his path. 

iow could she desert him? How could 

Withhoid the ASSISiance be so iInuch 

Sle é ved ber, lf only she 

iy ixand rest ber aching ‘tired 

neadon his Shoulder and tell biim that 

Frank was innocent, and ask him to 


was xo inuch bettor able to give than she 
was! 

But that was impossible; he did not love 
her; he had married her out of pity, or for 
her pretty looks ——_ or he 
wanted a wife, and, since the woman he 
loved—tor that be as well as Frank J,ad 
loved Sibyl! Neil,Sidney did not doubt—was 
not for biin, be bad married the one nearest 
to his hand. 

He was very good to ber, of course—it 
was potin bis nature to be anything but 
good to any living thiug with which he bad 
to do—very generous and very indulgent; 
but that confidence and mutual faith and 
love which forin the only true basis of 
wedded happiness did not exist—would 
never exist between them. 

Glancing vut at the tranquil, peaceful 
scene before her, Sidney wondered it the 
last night’s ineeting had really taken 

lace ? 

Had she dreamed it? 

Was it possible that she had met Frank 
there in the pretty quaint summmer-house at 
the other end of the lawn? 


It had been moonlight then,and the wind 
had been blowing turiously round the 


house. 

Had it all been a dream, that stolen meet- 
ing, ber dread, her anxiety, her hurried re- 
turn, her noiseless entrance? 

Ah, no, no, it was no dream; it had al) 
taken place; the calin and peace and 
tranquility were all a delusioa and a 
snare! 


There could be no calm, no peace, no 
tranquillity for her until Frank was 
cleared. 


What did he mean, she wondered, by 
saying that Stephen bad his own reasons 
for wishing the world to believe in his 
guilt? 

W hat did he mean by the assertion that 
by marrying ber Stephen had erected a 
barrier round—— 

‘(J00d morning, Mrs. Daunt,” said a 
pleasant voice behind her at this juncture. 
“Are vou thinking that a southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky are proclaiming a hunting 
morning ?” 

Sidney turned quickly, with a little nerv- 
ous start. 

Mr. Milner, smiling and pleasant in his 
hunting costume, had come along the 
gallery from bis room, his steps inaudible 
on the thick Turkey carpet. 

“Good inorning,”’ she said, giving him 
her hand with a little sinile. “I forgot that 
you were going to hunt to-day. Where is 
the meet?” 

“At Cotlev Hall. 
go with us.” 

“No,” she answered, with a little shakeof 
her pretty head, “I shall not bunt this win- 
ter. Are we late, Iwonder? Stephen does 
not like to be kept waiting on these occa- 
sions, or indeed on any other,’’ she added, 
with a laugh. “I do not know any one 
who does,”’ 

Stephen Daunt, also attired in hunting 
“pink” and faultless “tops,” was in the 
dining-room, glancing over the morning 
papers, and Dolly, in a bewitching costuine 
of seal-brown velvet, was wovering between 
the window and che table, and glancing 
es ype y at the clock now and again. At 
sight of Sidney she uttered a little exclama- 
tion of disappointinent. 

“Oh, oe pipe bi have you forgotten? We 
promised Lady Cotley we would drive over 
for the meet,’’ she said eagerly; and Sidney 
looked over at her blankly. 

“T had quite forgotten, dear,’’ she an- 
swered hurriedly—‘I really had quite tor- 
gotten.”’ 

Lioyd Milner was not so completely ea- 
tranced by the charming little vision in 
brown velvet, with the pouting expression 
ot disappointinent on its fair face, but that 
he saw the cold conventional greeting 
which passed between Sidney ard her hus- 
band—a greeting perfectly cou:teous, and 
yet as perfectly indifferent asifthey were 
Visitors at the saine country-house, but had 
only a very slight acquaintance. 

“Itisthe perfection of a bu nting morn- 
ing,’’ Stephen said heartily, as Sidney 
walked to the head of the table, and began 
to inake the tea. “You are favored Mil- 
ner.”’ 

Yes, I was just saying to Mrs. Daunt 
that we had the proverbial southerly wind 
and cloudy sky,"’ Milner returned,suiling. 
“You don't bunt, Miss Daunt?” 

“No, I ride to the meet sometimes,” Dolly 
answered;but I hoped Sidney would drive 
ine there to-day.”’ 

Sidney said nothing; her slim white fin- 
gers were inoving deitly among the delicate 


Ithought you would 


| old china and silver, and she seemed vot to 


have heard, 

In reality she was wondering how she 
could surmount the difficulty which had 
suddenly arisen to hinder her going to Ly- 


) mouth. 


She had utterly forgotten her promise to 


| drive to Cotley; but, if Dolly did not go, 


she—Sidney—would bave no opportunity 
of going alone to meet Frank. 

**How did you sleep, Milner?’’ Stephen 
asked, ashe threw aside the newspapers 


| and came over to take his place at the table. 
, “Well, I hope?” 


‘*Tolerably well,’’ said bis friend, with a 
laugh. *Easthorpe is too new a residence to 
possess the distinction of a ghost, 1 pre- 
Suine ?’’ 

“I suppose so,’’ Stephen answered care- 
lessiy. ‘*Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘*Because, if it were not, I should say I 


heard one last night,’? was the reply. 
“Mrs. Daunt, may I send you some of this 
pitbe ? 

What do you mean, Mr. Milner?’ saia 
Dolly eagerly. “Did you bear any sounds 


in the bouse last night?’’ 
‘*Yes,”’ he replied smilingly, glancing at 
the pretty eager face, “I beard soit swill 
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footstepsand the rustling of a wornan's 
gown along—” 

A little clatter drowned the remainder of 
the words. 

Sidney had let the sugar-tongs fall from 
her unsteady tingers, and they had broken 
one of the fragile old china cups of the costly 
breuk last-service. 

Dolly, an ardent chinamaniac, looked dis- 
maved. 

“Oh, Sidney, whrat a pity! 
lovely old cups!” 

“It was very awkward,” Sidney tur- 
ured with pale lips, looking far more 
startled than such a sinall catastrophe war- 
ranted, and uneasily conscious that Lloyd 
Milver’s keen eyes were watching her with 
a keea serutiny. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— «> _- 


Carving His Fortune. 


One of those 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





TINA VALENTINE, tiny, brunette, 
and beautiful, peeped through the 
L closed blinds of her room window, 
overlooking the front gardeu of a large 
fashionable house, 
There bad floated up tu her the notes of a 
clear, baritone voice, sweet and powertul, 
cheerfully singing— 


**Paddle your own canoe."' 


Singing it, too, with acrisp accent upon 
the words,that gave each one its full mean- 


ing: 

Kina’s great black eyes danced inerrily,as 
she looked and listened. 

For while the song rang out upon the bot 
summer air, this was whut she saw: 

A bammock, swung between two giant 
elin trees, and lying in that, his head well 
raised by the slope of the softly undulating 
couch, a nan of perhaps twenty-five or six 
with a tall, strong figure, tull-chested, 
broad-shouldered, and a bead covered with 
close clusiering curls of nut brown, a face 
eminently handsome, with full brown 
beard, and large eves of deepest blue, 

His dress was all of linen, white as drift- 
ed snow, excepting « deep blue necktie, 
carelessly knotted under the collar. 

Slippered feet were lazily crossed, and 
one suapely band beld a cigar, whose bril- 
liant sparks were fast twinkling out into 
grey death. 

“Chester Weldon,” thought Nina; 
‘‘dvesn’t be look like a personation of lux- 
urious ease ? . 

‘*Paddie your own canoe, indeed! If ever 
a tnan had his canoe paddled for L.m all bis 
lite, ChesterWeldon is the man. 

“Father and grandfather paddled busily 
coining the gold that allows this young 
Adonis to He in a hammock and = sing. 
Well,” and here a little choking sigh broke 
in upon Nina’s tmeditations, “[ suppose it 
isall right; but I wonder it his arms are 
not as strong as mine for rowing the barque 
of life over the Sturiny seas Of poverty and 
trouble.”’ 

She gave herself alittle shake then, and 
took up her work, @ lace cap sie was wak- 
ing tor Mrs, Harding. 

Mrs. Harding was a widow,rich and good- 
natured, and seeing that the governess of 
her sister's tive unruly children was grow- 
ing pale and thin in the hot city air, had 
proposed to give her a_ breath of hill 
breezes, 

“7 shall want sone companion,”’ she said 
“and I will pay Miss Valentine just tbe 
same as you do for a few weeks.”’ 

It being the family obligation to submit 
to any whim of the rich auut’s, Nina's eim- 
pioyer had given consent, and the little 
teacher was carried olf for a suimiuer holi- 
day. “ 

For Mrs. Harding made it really and 
truly a holiday,giving Nina a pleasant room 
next her own, and inaking her join in all 
the excursions and pleasures of the young 
people. 

She had learned croquet, this dark-eyed 
governess, and croguel Was a fascinating 
game when Chester Weldon took a inallet 
a8 Lier partuer, or was the most werciful of 
ail ber opponents 

She loved to walk in shady lanes, and 
hear a strong stepecruncbing the dry yrass 
in pursuit, while Cuiester Weldon’s vuice 
wouid call— 

“Don't walk so fast, Miss Nina; 
fellow half a chance to catch you,an 
luoments’ conversation.” 

But then, of course, she told berself, this 
petted, curled darling of fortune, did not 
look beyoud a suruiner flirtation in bis ac- 
quaiptance with Mrs, Hardiny’s companion 
the governess of ber sister’s childrea. 

There was nothing in the least rowantio 
in the life of Nina Valeniine. 

She was the daughter of an honest tmne- 
chanic, and having lost both her parents, 
had been educated tor a teacher in a cbari- 
table asylum, 

She bad studied diligently, ant come 
lroiu the institution with a first-rate diplo- 
‘na, and «a warin letter of praise trom those 
who had cared for her desolate chiid- 
hood, 

And she was a thoroughly conscientious, 
faithful lithe woman in every duty se un- 
winning respect and = affection 
Vherever she went. 

What she bad won 


ive a 
afew 


‘ Ly 
AGTLOOK, 


re than these, siie 
t yet learned, as she monKked thr if 
4 
n 1, ber heart } 1S Way tne ) i 
rought the letters trotted up the road 
pon his donkey,and gave Chester Welcou 
tietler, 
Nina, expecting no missive, did not join 
\he group clustering around the messenger 


| tlou, a8 Chester Weldon sprang out of the 
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but looked up often from the inysteries of 
Mrs. Harding's lace cap to the long, white 
ligure stretched upon the amunoels. 

The song ceased presently. 

There was a silence,and then a .ong- 
drawn whistle expressive of surprise, 

Inthe handsome face there was more 
than surprise, a look of blank consterna- 


huminoeck, tossed away his balf-smeked 
elgar, aud strode up to the house, Lis brows 
drawn in yreat wrinkles, 

Half an hour later, Nina Valeutine, start- 
ing lor a morning walk, nearly stambled 
over Chester Weldon in the orchard, lyivg 
lace down on the grass. 

He #prang to bis leet and looked at her 
with a dazed expression as if be bad been 
awakened from sleep. 

Seeing who it was, he took Nina’s ham 
in his own for a moment, to draw her 
gently toa bench under a guaried old ap- 
ple tree, 

**Miss Nina,’’ he said, abruptly, “did you 
ever fancy what would be the sensation of 
falling out of a balloon?” 

“Never!” was the woudering reply. 

“A sortof knuocked-ull-in-a-Leap exper- 
ience, it seein to :ne, 

“I pave just come down. There, don’t 
open your eyes any wider; you tinust know 
that 1 have been sufficiently idiotic w leave 
my affairs entirely in the control of the 
lawyer who was ny guardian betore I came 
of age, siguing whatever he gave ine with- 
out question. 

“My profession—I studied medicine, but 
never practiced or called inyself a doctor— 
was simply a finish to education, 

*“] hated business, and Mr. Goslen knew 
it, and kindly tnanaged mine. Do you un- 
derstand ? 

“Well, this accoinmodating and estima- 
ble gentieman, after indulging in wild spe- 
culations with bis own money and nine, 
till be lost both, committed suicide yester- 
day, leaving tne 4 pauper !"’ 

“Oh, Mr. Weldon! Chester!’’ said Nina, 
her eves full of tears, “I ain 80 sorry.” 

“Are you? That is good of you, because 
—I may be a coward Ww speek of it now— 
but [ love you, Nina, 

“Don’t speak yet. I am not poltroon 
enough to want to waken too much syin- 
pethy, but I did hope to win vou to share 
iny wealth, to xccept every happiness my 
love could give ~~ wife. As it is——’"’ 

“an itis,” suid Nina, “you will let me 
give you any cheer aud hope my love can 
otter. 

“T know I ain bold’’—and quick blushes 
colored the beautiful face, all dushing with 
generous fee.ing—"but I will uct have you 
think your money would have weighed oue 
leather’s weiglut with me.” 

“Mv little love,’ he suid, 
what can we do Nina?” 

“T will tell you.”’ 

And then clear and sweet rang ont the 
chorus of the song Chesver nad sung,swing- 
iug lazily in the hammock, 

“Paddle my own cance. Will you wait 
forme till L bring it salely ashore?” he 
asked. 

Aud Nina was surprised at the sudden 
ring of cheer in his voioe, the spring tuto 
graceful energy in his figure. 

He had been to her a personified spirit of 
oner gt. luzy life. 

Suddenly he became a man, full of pur- 

se und energy. 


fondly ; “but 


ations, and breathing only of hope and 
cheer, 

‘They call this a city,”” he wrote once, 
“but toa Londoner born and 
dismal, unbealthy collection of bouses,’’ 

And Nina cried over the deprivations of 
the poor fellow, who bad so long found no 
crumpled rose-leaves in bis luxurious life, 
and then sangover her brave true hero, 
who was fizhting 80 nobly for his proper 
place in the world, and for ber. 

Every letter made his love ite leading 
tueine, bis faith in Ninu’s truth and fidelity 
the moviug influence of his life. 

“I know you will pot give the treasure 
of your love any drone, any weak, wail- 
ing, disappointed man,'’ Chester wrote, 
“aud so, when I weary of the uncongenial 
society around me, the dragging routiue of 
daily labor, I whisper ‘Nina’ to uy beart, 
and take up the burden aysein bopelfully." 

Yet with all bis cheer, Chester Weldon 
often sadly realized the fact that bis bard 
work was but capa ine and the fortune 
be hoped ty win for Nina’s sake still Jar 
frou his grasp. 


His long life of utter ease had given bim 
babitse of extravagar.ce that were lar barder 
to conquer than the lazy wovewents, never 
quite natural. 

He could throw all manly vigor into bis 
work, studving in every leisure hour, fight- 
ing the lonthsomne anemy, disease, at ever 
turn, but it was dificult to keep the hard- 
earned money lor necessaries alone, 

Tobaooo was the first deprivation, aud 
none but its adorers know how fondly the 
heart turns t&) a fragrant Havana. 

But cigars were putdown firinly,and after 
those the tnanuy costly trifles tuat are alimost 
4 necessity to a man reared as Chester Wel- 
don had been. 

Three years io the citv, of which Fog Hill 
was one district, found Dr. Weldon a popu- 
lar physician, with soimetiues a spare pound 
tw put by. 

‘he city was growing, and steadily in- 
creasing its importance. 

Chester Weldon had earned his gon 
as the best physician in the place by tair, 
honest study and toil, and when his part- 
ner went still further, kept bis position,and 
as his patients grew, found his own means 
perceptibly increasiny. 

Three years,”’ sighed Nina Valentine, 
looking out of the identical window where 
she had looked at Cuesater Weidon swing- 
ing in the hammock, ricoh, dainty, aud 
careless; ‘‘three years, Will be come for 
ine 8E0n ?" 

It was August, and Mrs, Harding was 
the fairy god-inother who wanted Ww give 
Miss Valentine a boliday. 

The day was young yet, and 
watching for the post, 

Far off on the road she saw @ tall, strong 
figure coming along ata rapid gait, erect, 
manly, and graceful, 

A suit of grey tweed, a straw hat, and a 
light cane, were all oontnon sights enough 
winongst the pleasure-seekers, but Nina 
watched breathlessly, till under the straw 
hat she could see a bronzed, handsoine face 
and curling beard. 

Then down the stairs like a flash, into the 
garden, and both her extended hands were 
grasped in two strong ones, while a clear 
voice cried — 

“They told ine you were here, so I came 
straight on, instead of writiny.’’ 


Nina was 





‘*] will wait,’’ she said, simply, but all 
the love-light of ber heart in her great dark | 
eves, “and iny own little barque stall not | 
tloat idly on the stream in the meantime.” 

Thev talked long and earnestly, and then 
the gay friends moarned the absence of 
Chester Weldon, wondering tnuch that he 
journeyed cityward while suimioor still 
held reign over the brick walls and paved 
streets. | 

But Nina, who alone knew his secret, 
kept it faithfully, ever cheerful and busy, 
the active little sunbeain she bad been froin 
childhood, 

It wasa little hard when she went 
back to the drudgery of governess, to find 
no Chester to welcome her home again,ouly 
along, tender letter, telling ber he had 
gone away. 

“One of my old college friends is the 
only doctor in a famously sick city,’’ he 
wrote, “and be wants a good, bard-working 
partner, one who will give time, skill, pw 
tience and toil for a siuall compensation, 
often fer none at all, 

‘Hie hoped that I might know of some 
young physician to whorm the experience 
would be valuable. 

“T shall considerably astonish his mind 
by presenting myself as the candidate—but 
Iam going. 

“I tind nothing here to do, and the small 
sum I had in tbe bank is nearly gone. So, 
darling, I’ll steer my canve for the place, 
hoping to freight it for both of us.” 

here was inuch more, and Nina’s heart 
glowed with pride at the hearty,manly viy- 
or of every line and word, 

Was this the nan she bad half despised, 
for all her love, when he lay in a hamuinock 
Lalf the day, smoking, re poetry under 





the trees, or knucked croquet balls 
about? 
Were these the sentiinents of the 


daintily-dressed exquisite who had dawdled 
away the spring of bis life asa lady's wan, 
earrving parasols to shade pretty faces, and 








declaring life a bore when his tavorite horse 
went laine, or his cook lailed upon his pet 
pudding ? 

noney that bad ever fouwed s& easily into 


bis hands 7? 

There was little sign of that in the fet- 
ters that came often to gludden Nina's lite, 
and wake its monotopy endurable—letters 
full of courage, waking merry over depriv- 


-~ 


“Tai so yliad,”’ 

“Come to the old apple tree,’’ said Ches- 
ter, leading the way. 

“Now,’'be sald, as they stood in the orch- 
ard, ‘‘lec ine look at you. 

“Little darling! You 
me."’ 

“Yes, and of all places this is the best to 
meet in, 

“But I dared not hope you would coine 
80 BOOn,"’ 


“T could not but for a sudden rise in the 
value of some land lL Lought for a tere 
song, Lainnotarich inan yet, Nina, but I 
can offer you a pleasant home, and all coin- 
fort, it you will brave Fog Hill.” 

“Anywhere with you,’ she whispered. 
“T would have shared all the pardahdam, 
only—you—did—not—ask—me. I would 
not be a burden to you, Chester, but if I 


have waited for 


can lighten one care, I will gladly brave | 


Fog Hill.” 

So, when «a few weeks of well-earned 
suininer rest were Over,the two were quiet- 
ly married and went Ww Foy Hill. 

Bat as tine passed on, those fortunate in- 
vestments of the doctor's becaine more 
nomerous and more prosperous, and his 
om in society more prominent, till to-day 
Nina isthe wifeof a wan of iinportance 
and wealth, a leaderin tnatters of public 
interest, respected by all. 

And wuen he talks of his 
ences, Dr. 
fully— 

“When I see the drones in the world's 
bive, Niua, those who werely spend a large 
income in sSelt-indulgence, [thank Heavou 
for the loss that roused iny manhood and 
energy, and bless tue day that I learned to 
win honor for myself, aud carve out my 
own tortune.”’ 


own experi- 
Chester Weldon says yrate- 


—_- > . 
Ir wasata church oyster supper, the 
terriinent Was al ite height, when sud- 


denly an appalling shriek froin the pas- 
tor’s study (the kitchen) rent the aur. 
Contusion worse contounded reigned « 
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ed the trembling guests. Disis 16 s sisal 
ter,’’ said one of the girls, who, more bold 


than the rest, bad forked out of tbe soup a 
slay thing, which she bore yallantly 
aloft. ‘This awful thing was in the soup.”’ 
It was an oyster. 


bred, it is a | 





| Bric-a-Brac. 


| Stna.e Ratt.—A railroad, in which the 
cars run astride a single rall, bas been #8 
successful that one fixe it isto be built in 
France. 

LoNbvoN Lirk.—The circuinstances were 
very pathetic. A rulned gentleman oi- 
tinued to tnaintain the wife of his affections 
in a life of ease by presenting himnseif asa 
one-legged beggar on a crowded city cross- 
lng, Dotwithstancding the oonviction that it 
would one day bring him to grief. He was 
finally run over by bis own wife's brou- 
gham. She bad never suspected what his 
business was till she saw tue victiin of the 
accident. 


LAND PLEDGED.—Christian I. of Den- 
mark pledged tie Orkneys and Shetland to 
James I11, of Fogland in 1468, for a sui of 
Sixty thousand Moringa, By that tenure 
the British Crown even now retains the 
principalities, Geographically however, as 
well as politically, the archipelagees forma 
natural component part of Sevtland; and 
the memory of the Scandinavian connection 
is now nothing tore than a picturesque 
bistorical tradition. 

“MARIA SOUND THE ALARM,’'—A very 
enjoyable concert was g ven in a simall 
Eastern town. Among the perforiners was 
A paperes tenor singer, who was announced 
by the progranune as prepared to sing, 
ainong other selections, an “Aria: ‘Sound 
the Alarin,’ by Handel.’’ This he sang 
with strong effect, and was horrified, tie 
next day, to perceive in the local per the 
BSlatementthat he had “sung, with great 
taste and expression,a fine song by Handel, 
eutitied ‘Maria, Sound the Alarm,’ 


SomME METALS.—Bisinuth is chiefly re. 
inarkable on acccount of ite extreine fusi- 
bility; to exhibit which quality, spoons are 
sometiinues nade of it, which, when put in- 
to bolling water, or even very hot tea, inelt 
aud lowe their form, It is used as # flux, 
and with the addition of tin, lead or vopper, 
it makes solder, Nickel is a hard, white 
inetal, nore nearly resembling silver than 
tin does; itis chiefly brought trom Germany 
to this country, and is uch used in the 
manufacture of Gerinan silver. It is not, 
however, abundant, which remark applies 
to all these new inetals, cobalt excepted. 

RicH IN CHEESE.—In Valois, Switzer- 
land, & man’s riches are estiinated xooording 
to the nuinber of cheeses he owns. By a 
“cheese rich’ man is ineant one as wealthy 
as Cropsus. Said one Valois boy to a com. 
panion, “My father is a ‘cheese rich’ man," 
“flow tmnany Cheeses has he ?’'said the other. 
“Oh, at least 80 tnany, for we have just 
made a lot.” “Nonsense,” said the other, 
siniling Oontemptuously, “iaiy father has 
that nuinber the year round, and aome of 
ours are a hundred years old.” Whena 
child ia born, itis the custom to tnakea 
cheese, leaving it untouched during 
its lifetime, cutting it Mist at ius tuneral 
leant. 

SINGULAR MONUMENT.—A divine has 
| found an odd tnonuiment in northern New 
| York, which has been erected tothe memory 

ofa most exoellent woman, A good man 
had lived bappily with a devoted wife until 
they were wellon in vears, when she died, 
Ile bethought bim of some fitting memorial 
| to place over her grave; and the happy 
| thought struck hime tnatthe square stove by 
| which they had been coufortaule throngn 
inany long winters would be just what #he 
would like to have if she had an voice in 
‘the watter, He had the stove taken to the 
| churchvard end placed over the rematis 
Of his companion, Who sleep quietly under- 
tieath it. 

La MANCHOTTE.—A celebrity of a cer. 
| tain sort in Brussels Known us La Man- 

chotte, from ber having but one band, was 
| dately found with her dog dead trow) char. 
cowl fuinesin her room, an ticident whieh 
was the talk of the town for terenty four 
hours, A rotnantic story was) previously 
| circulated as to the loss of her hand, to the 
effect that she passionately loved a young 
officer, who, taking ber beauti ul hand ina 
his carressed aud adinired it, saying he 
wished he had such a baad. “Iti yours,” 
she is alleged to huve said, “as, indeed, is 
overytuing IT bave,” and the next morning 
the hand was sentto hin. A Brossels pa 
per, however, says thatin the interest of 
truth it feels bound to sav that La Man- 
chutte lost her hand by polsouing her tin- 
ger with verdig-is while cleaning a copper 
saucepan when she was a Kitchen said, 

Baby SEALS.—During the firet half of 
| March, on them great floating flelds of ice, 
are born thousands of baby seals—all in soft 
woolly dress, white, or white with « beau- 
tiful golden lustre, The Newfoundlanders 
call thei “white coats.’’ Ina few weeks, 
| however, they lose their soft oovering, and 
| @ gray, Course fur lakes ite place. Tn this 

uniforin they bear the name of “rayyod- 
| jacket*.”’ and the tuil colors ofthe adultare 
yauined, with the black creseentic or harp- 
like inarks on the baok, which give them 
the pauiw of “harps.”” The squealing and 
barking atone of these itnineuse nurseries 
can be heard for a very long distance. 
Wien the babies are very young, the inc 
thers leave them on the ice and go oft in 
search of food, coming back trequently to 
look after the little ones:and alt igh there 
are theusands ol the sinal A t ie 
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Mv dearest love, thy flower’ sa-bloom 
(ince more lve gathered It te-day— 
As through the tender forest gluse 


ltovk my lonely way. 


Half-hid ‘neath sprays of bramble vine, 
iw fragile biossome lit the place, 
As onee those sad sweeleyes of thine 


Lit up & Mower-like jace, 
The self-same charms to thee —to them, 
Hath by a word of God been given, 
The opal shimmering diadem 


Dhow wearest now tn heaven, 


Ah, (aud lost ! upequalled maid?! 


i,reen are the leaves of tond regret 


lave 


By thy lone lover sadly laid 


In spring *gay care anet 


Thy spirit eurely haunts the pats 
Where Lin retrospective mood 
Seek the sole solace memory bath, 


Tie bliss of quietude, 


hv fouotfa edes me still, 
Assun or shadow Talis on grasa, 
home potent grace Intangitle, 


ivhit pre 


Over me trom thee doth pase. 


Aud benhog o'er the laint-velned fower— 
bhey Aeraiseil sm eletider stalks, 

Again Lheep love astresting hour, 
Audecateh thy low-toned talk, 


Mine vet in some aeweet, subtle seuse, 


te ottilue shere no rude note jars, 


Woihier eremr maths teleoeetiem, aud luavcence, 


Aud sorre| esllver stare, 


Stronger Than Pride. 


HY ‘Titth AL TION OF “WERAKEK THAN A 


WOMAN, “A GOLDEN DAWN," 


“WHICH LOVED HIM KrST,”’ 


KTC., ETC., KTC. 


CHAPTER XL.—(CconTiInvueD). 


AM afraid I have made a very hasty 
| prouuse,”’ Vane said. 
work we have on band,’”’ 

but Lord Charnwood would take no ex- 
cise. 

“You are not well, Sir Raye says, 
wanta holiday, and a holiday you 
have. I shall expect you as 
ranwed.”’ 

Wien be was pone, Vane went home = at 
onee to Sir Raye and told biun his) diffi- 
culty. 

“tos so near hoime,’’ be said; “1 do not 
bow Lean go to Lord Charnwood's. I 
should feel like an impostor.” 

“i do not see why,’ cemarked Sir Raye, 


Yo ou 
ust 
we ar- 


Meret 


“When | adopted you, you gave up home; | 


that is,vou exchatyed vour tome for mine; 
and the arrangement was agreed to by all, 


You changed your name and your 
home’? 
“TEdouot like it,” returned Vane. oD | 


shall fect inclined all the tine to say that I 
ome frots that help hborheod and who I 
“tii. 

“Again, | might meet some one who 
would recognize me; and, it that were the 
case, TP ecould not conceal iny identity.” 

“There is no fear,” said Sir Raye. ‘You 
were ouly @ pretty-faced boy when you left 
the faring; nowany Duke's son uikght be 
proud t lave your face, inanners, and fig- 
ure, 

“LT wish you to go. Lord 
one of tiv best friends, 
Lo go. 

“Inthe world me must do as the world 
Make up your mind, pack up your 
portipanteau, and Heaver speed you. Stay 
as long as you wish; lean manage pretly 
well,”’ 

but 
should 
t. 

Hie would have given urmech to have 
avoided the journey and declined the invi- 
Latlon. 


I should like you 


clos. 


like the 
near hoine and 


idea that 
yet 


Vane did not 


be so guerre 


CHAPTER XII. 


"ANE sat atthe window of a. first-class 
carriage, bis heart stirred to deepest 


emotion, and biseyes dim with a mist 
like tears, 
The old loves and hopes of his) boyhood 
eame before him. 


Hie remembered bis pretty village-love 
Marjory Lynn, with ber rich brown hair 
and red-rose face. 

How Marjory had loved him when they 


were children together! 

She would not have sent bim 
tiade his heart ache by a tew 
words, : 


away and 
proud cold 


The old homestead, the rush ef the mill-_ 


stream, the clover tneadows, and the broad 


river with its wreen banks, all came back 
clearly to lim tuna. 
W hat visions of greatness had come to 


him there! 
Had they been realized ? 
inany respects, 


Doubly so in 


Hie had mever dared to hope that such 
nors a8 (he world bad yviven lo him would 
i yas not lap] . e was barren 

i; 
Ww j r ther 

_ rr, «@ } 
lie bad renounced all the ve and the 
friends of im youth ; and i return he 


had wealth, position, and honor—but no 
love, 

**Perhaps it would have been better for 
ime if I bad stayed atthe Meadow Farm,” 
be said to himself, ‘tor bonors and riches 
are barren and empty without loye.”’ 


ae eee ee ee 
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gold, and her 


last three years, 
Charnwood is 


he | 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Vane stood in the little station of Loyen- 
barn. 

There, where the trees were greenest and 
the land was inust fair, lay the pretty town 
of Holwood—the town that, as a child, be 
had believed to be the most wonderful in 
the world. 

And his home, the gray farm-house, lay 
just beyond it. 

On the other side lay the lordly lands o! 
King’s Clyife. 

At the station a carriage awaited him, in 
which be was quickly conveyed to his des- 
tination. 

Lord Charnwood inet him in the hall, 
welcomed bin most beartily, took bitin to 
Lady Charnwood's boudoir,and introduced 
bin to bis wife as an especial friend and 
favorite. 

“] hear that you have not been well, Mr. 
Vibart,”’ said ber ladyship kindly. “The 
air of King’s Clytte is considered very fine 
and bracing. I hope you will grow well 
and strong in it.”’ 

Vane said to bimself that he must be out 
of bealth, for the gentle voice of Lady 
Charnwood had brought tears ww his 


eyor, 


“Then be was taken to his room; but Lord 
Charnwood, who was really fond of bim, 
could not leave hii long aloue. 

“Come out with ine,Mr,. Vibart,’’ be said, 
“and we will have a# stroll through the 
grounds, Then we can join the ladies at 
the five o’vlock tea,”’ 

Vane was only too pleased to talk to his 
kindly genial host while they walked 
through the beautiful grounds of King’s 
Clytte. 

Lord Charnwood said suddenly— 

“1 must not forget to describe our party 
to you. Weare rarely fortunate. We have 


| just now under our roof the most beautiful 


woman in England and the richest peer, A 
suspicious combination, is it not?”’ 

Vane said Yes’ with white lips and a 
beating heart. 

To hiin there was but one 
man in the world—only one. 

“We have also the greatest artist, Mr. 
Holine, and one of the tinest singers in 
Europe, although she is not) professional — 
Lady Fayne. Quite a galaxy, Is it 
not?" 

But Vane asked with feverish lips— 


beautiful wo- 


“Whois ‘the tnost beautiful woman inp 
England ?’” 

Lord Charnwood laughed. 

“Not to know that is to be out of the 


world,” he said, ‘*The loveliest woman in 
England is Lady Lilias Audley ; and she, I 
am proud to say, Is visiting my wife.” 

Vane did not swoon, which seemed = to 
him afterwards somewhat wondertul, nor 
did he ery out, but he walked on for some 
minutes in silence by Lora Charnwood’s 
side. 

“You must put on strong arinor, Mr. Vi- 
bart,”’ continued his lordship; ‘for, besides 
being the :nost beautiful, she is considered 
the proudest girl in England.”’ 

iow the words stung him! 

Hie saw again the beautiful proud face 
bending over the meadow-sweet. 

Ho heard again the words that had cut 
hin off and cast him from ber—‘It can 
pever be.”’ 

Lord Charnwood had not noticed his agi- 
tation; he went on— 

“Lady Lalias is to my mind perrect. Have 
you ever seen ber? Her hair is like dead 
eyes—well, you must see 
them lo appreciate them, 

“She has been the reigning beauty for the 
There is noone to come 
near her. | ami agreat admirer of beauti- 
ful women,’’ added his lordship quite 
frankly. 

Then the question that had been burning 
on Vane's lips found voice, 

“If she is so beautiful, how is it that sbe 
has not tnarried ?” 


The voice was not like bis own, and his 
face had the pallor of death. 
“l donot Know, At first people said she 


was too proud to inarry even a prince; but 
I hear she has changed very much during 
the last year, and the general opinion. is 
that beautiful Lady Lilias loves soime one 
she is too proud to marry.’ 

Vane was silent again, for he could find 
no words; and, when he did speak, it was 
to change the subject. 

Would the beautiful face that he bad seen 


bending over the meadow-sweet bave a 
sinile for hit? 
“You look far from well," said Lord 


Charnwood, when they 
haps you would 
lacies ?"’ 

“Such a change as that would do any one 
good. Wehave no ladies at Lulworth,” 
said Vane laughingly; but there was no 
laughter in his heart. 

Lady Charnwood was very fond of a tive 
o'clock tea, 

It was to her one 


“Per. 
the 


separated, 
rather not join 


of the imost pleasant 


| hours of the dav—an easy bappy hour. 


The tea was served in a pretty room 
known asthe white room, a bright, wart, 
sunny apartinent always tull sweet 
tlowers., 

Ou this June afternoon, the long Freneh 
windows of the white room were open, and 


of 


the curtains of fine white lace were gently 
| stirred by the wind. ‘ 

Phe fountains in the pretty rose-garde 
plaved merrily, and the song rds 
mpade sweeter nusic tha | 
mal) 8 laugiiter 

Lady Charnwood,a most tairand gra 4 
la ly, presided at the ta ind dis 
pensed cups Ot tea and very choice 
Irult. 


Near her sat Lady Fayne, whose face was 


| not beautiful, but was so full of eX pression 


that no beauty of form or coloring was 
eS a to it. 
Near the window, surrounded as she al- 











—— 
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The bandsome face was shadowed as | ways was by a little circle of admirers, sat 


i 





| were to 


| 


Lady Lilias Audley, looking more beauti- 
ful, nore queenly than ever. 

There wassoine subtie change in ber 
face. 

It waseven lovelier, but its color was 
somewhat lessened, and the expression was 
infinitely sweeter and softer. 

She looked like a fair young queen in ber 
dress of cream-colored silk with trailing 
white lace, and aspray of white jessamine 
in her dead-gold hair. 

She held a peach in her hand, and was 
adiniring the down on it, when the door 
opened and Lord Charnwood, with Vane, 
entered the rooin, 

The young Duke of Raysfort, the great- 
est matrimonia: prize in England, was 
bending over her, thinking that this lovely 
woman with the dead-gold hair,holding the 
peach in ber white hand, formed the fairest 
picture he had ever seen. 

He saw her start suddenly and grow 
deathly pale, and the peacn fell from her 
band. 

He saw her shiver as with cold, and the 
beautiful tigure trembled. 

“You are ill, Lady Lilias?’’ said the 
Duke. ; 

“No; lam tired, The room is warimn,and 
there are too many flowers.” 

She rose abruptly; but fate was not pro- 
pitious, ‘ 

There stood Lord Charnwood, and with 
hit the man who loved ber more than bis 
life. 

“Lady Audley,” said the master of 
King’s Clyfte, “imay I introduce Mr. Vibart 
to you?” 

She summoned all her courage, and 
raised her eyes to his, then held out ber 
hand to him. 

‘“] bave met Mr. Vibart before,” she said 
gently. “Heisanold friend; and Lord 
Charnwood left them together. 

“I did not know that you were expected 
here,’’ she remarked. 
‘Nor did I dream 
Lilias,’’ he answered. 

She walked tothe window and he fol- 
lowed her. 

“If wy presence annoys you,” be said, “I 
will inake some excuse, and leave King’s 
Clyffe at once ;"’ and there was a ring of 
passion in bis voice. 

“Why should you?” she returned, “You 
must Know that it is a pleasure to ine to see 
you again,”’ 

She spoke as though she were compelled 
to tellthe truth even in spite of her- 
self. 

“You are not looking well, Mr. Vibart,”’ 
she added. 

“lam not well,” he replied. ‘1 find life 
very bard, barder than I had dreamed.” 

“T have not found it very easy,’’ she said 
gently. 

She balf hesitated, and then added, “1 
have thought of you very often since that 
morning.” 

“And I have thought of nothing but 
you,”’ he said. “1 bave tried to forget you 
—I have tried to drown all thoughts of you; 
but I might as well have tried to live with- 
out « heart beating in my breast. What 
cruelty of fate has brought ime hither to 
suffer all the old pain and anguish over 
again ?’’ 

Her exquisite face was raised shyly to 
his, 

‘*Perhaps you will not suffer. Life teaches 
inany things. I have learned one lesson 
since you went away.”’ 

Then Lady Charnwood joined them. 

“] bad no idea that you were vid triends,”’ 
she said. 

“Mr. Vibart was with us forashort time 
at Ulverscroft,’’ answered Lady Lilias. 
“The beautiful bridge over the river was 
his design.” 

She decided that there should be no 
take this time. 

He should not think she was ashamed otf 
him. 

For she, the proudest girl in England, 
had found out for berselt one secret, and it 
was that with ali ber beart she had learned 
w love the ardent hopeless young lover 
who had never dreamed of winning 
her. 

Many had loved her, but none so well as 
he. 

From the first the intensity of his love 
had touched her. 

Of course his suit was all nonsense, and 
could never coine to anything. 

A marriage between the queen of beauty, 
the heiress of Ulverseroft, and a protess- 
ional man was absurd to even think 
about. 

Yet she loved him as she could never love 
prince or peer. 

The day caine when “the proudest girl in 
England” owned to berself that the whole 
happiness of her life had gone with Vane 
Fraser Vibart. 

She had thought 
marry. 

Title, money, positicn—nothing could 
tempt her, nothing save love; and love and 
she parted on the day when she sent Vane 
from her. 

She bad repented it; she could never un- 
derstand why from all the world ste bad 
chosen bim, 

She said to herself that if that 


of seeing you, Lady 


inis- 


she would 


never 


morning 

os come over again she should speak 

dgaiftlerentiy. 
Bat be had passed out of her life, and her 


r back 


‘ ‘ af . } 
¥ . Her call Hii 


put ‘ it fate or f 

Lowelher 
nce nore 
te 


rtune had brought 
aln, HOW that she stood 
n his presence, the o:d glawi6F 
' upor her, the old love stirred in her 
heart; and she kpew, if he spoke to her 
ayguin, what her Muswer would be. 

She was so kind, so gracious, so sweet in 


ber tnanner to him now that ; ril- 
» nel v at he was bewil 
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She sat next to him during dinger, and 
talked with a brilliancy quite new tw 
her. 

She wanted to know all that he had done 
since they parted. 

“Would it really interest you?” he asked 
wonderingly. 

“More than anything else you can tel! 
ine,” she replied. 

Then he gave her an outline of all he had 
done. 

“You have no idea,” she said, “how 
beautiful the bridge looks over the Ulver. 
Will you never come to see it again ?” 

“I should imagine not,’’ he age ; and 

et a strange happiness was stirring in bis 
Lesst, Why was sheso kind to him? If 
she knew that nothing but an unhappy love 
could be between them, why was she so 
gracious, so kind, 80 sweet to him? Yet he 
dared not think, dared not hope—he was 
bewildered. ~ 

Into Vane’s mind came other thoughts, 
How near he was to his old home, and how 
little any one surmised it! 

W hat a false position it seemed, that he, 
the son of a poor farmer, should be a wel. 
come guest at King’s Clyffe, where his fa- 
ther would enter in lowly guise! 

Yet his genius had won the place for him; 
and there was no need to be ashained of his 
bone. 

There were times when he almost longed 
to reveal who be was, and to say boldly, “I 
am the son of a farimer wno lives near Hol- 
wood.”’ 

And again there were times when he 
shuddered lest any accident should make it 
known. 

When dinner was over, and the music 
began in the drawing-room, he found bim- 
self once more by her side, 

The light fell full upon her, upon ber fig- 
ure of imperial boauty and grace, upon her 
exquisitely lovely face, upon the masses of 
hair with diamonds shining in it, and upon 
the artistic dress of rich white lace trim- 
ined with long green grasses. 

“You are tond of music,” she said, with 
one of her irresistible smiles, which went 
straight to Vane’s heart. ‘*You will be de- 
lighted to hear Lady Fayne. She is one of 
tinest singers I lave heard.” 

“My delight will be doubled if you will 
allow me to remain somewhere near you, 
Lady Lilias.” 

She did not answer him in words; but 
there was something in ber face which told 
him that the delight would be doubled fur 
her. 

Then the young Duke led Lady Fayne to 
the piano, and Vane and Lady Lilias went 
to one of the long open windows, 

Vane owned to himself that be had never 
known what music or magic meant be- 
fore. 

Lady Lilias had turned froin the brilliant 
light of the lamps, and in the moonlight 
her proud fair face was all sweet 
ness, 

Her dead-gold hairand diamonds shone 
brightly, and ber proud superb beauty was 
softened. ; 

Clear, fresh, and magnificent, the rich 
contralto voice of Lady Fayne rose and 
filled the reom with grandest music—a 
voice so sympathetic that it brought tears to 
the eyes of those who heard it. 

The song she sang—‘‘Three K isses’’—was 
Strangely sweet—a song sad as it was 
sweet. 

And these were the words— 


‘‘Three, only toree, my darling, 
Separate, solemn, and slow 
Not like the swift and Joyous ones 
We used to know— 


Then we kissed because we loved each other, 
Simply to taste love’s sweet, 
And lavished our kisses as summer 
Lavishes heat— 


But as they kiss whose hearts are wrung 
When bope and fear are speut, 
And nothing is left to give except 
A sacrament, 


*'First of the three, my darling, 
Is sacred unto pain: 

We have hurt each other often, 
We shall again. 


Then we pine because we miss each other, 
And do not understand 

How the written words are so much colder 
Than eye or hand, 


I kiss thee, dear, for all such pain 
Which we may give or take, 
Buried, forgiven, before it comes, 
For our love's sake. 


‘*The second kiss, my darling, 
Is full of Joy’s sweet thrill; 
We have blest each other always, 
We always will. 


We shall reach until we feel each other 
Beyond all time and space ; 
We shall listen till we hear each other 
In every place. 


The earth is full of messengers, 
Which love sends to and fro ; 
I kiss thee, darling, for all joy 
Which we shall know. 


The last kiss—ah, my darling, 
My love, I cannot see 
Thiough my tears as I remember 
What it may be! 
We may die and never see each other 


Die, with no time tw give 


Any sign that our hearts are faithf 


To die as live. 


Token of what they will not se« 
Who see our parting breath, 
This last one kiss, my darling, seals 
The seal of death.*’ 
Slowly, clearly, distinctly each word 
fell. Py 
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And the fair proud face in the moonlight 
w paler and sweeter. 

Once again Vane saw aimist of tears in 
the beautiful eyes, and |is heart beat 
quickly. 

He drew nearer to her, so near that the 
sweet subtle perfume from the flowers she 
wore reached bim. 

“If you gave one of those three kisses, 
Lady Lilias,” be asked, “which would it 
be?” 

There was no an 
the eves she rai to 

“Jt would be the seal of death,” she an- 
swered. 

He drew nearer sti]l to her in the shadow 
of the curtains; something in her face told 
him that be might. 

He tcok the white hand, bent over it, and 
kiswed it with passion too deep tor 
words. 

“J do not care if you kill me for it,’’ he 
said. “I bave looked at your hands and 
have longed to kiss them until I have al- 
most gone mad with my own longing. You 
vy do your worst to me, Lady 
Lilias.”’ 

‘This is my worst,”’ she answered, hold- 
ing out the other hand to hii. 

Sne saw that be had grown pale and that 
he tremnbled. 

“How good you are to me,”’ he cried— 
“and yet how cruel! It would be more 
merciful a thousand times to drive me with 
cruel words from your presence. I am 
drinking poison,"’ 

“T bave no wish to drive you from ine,”’ 
she answered. 

“IT am well content that you should be 
here; I have not been so happy as this 
since you went away.”’ 

‘The proud face drooped, and a burning 
flush caine over it. Vane was dazed and be- 
wildered. 

“The proudest girl in England” to sav 
this to him—the Earl's daughter, beautiful 
Lady Lilias, to speak #0 to bim! 

“Ah, Heaven have pity on me!” be cried. 
“You are driving we mad. I bave lost 





r, nothing but love in 
is, 


He stopped suddenly, for Lord Charn- 
wood laid his hand upon his shoulder 
and asked if they were sdmiring the moon- 
light. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


T was a lovely morning, clear and cloud- 
Jess. 
Tue whole party at King’s Clyffe had 
ecided upon along ride and drive round 
the courtry. 

Lady Charnwood had declined. 

Lady Fayne rodea fine horse that she 
had brought with her, and Lady Lilias 
rode Lord Charnwood’s famous Bonnie 
Bell. 

The heiress excelled as a horsewoman ; 
and ber beautiful figure was never seen 
to greater advantage than on  horse- 
back. 

The young Duke, Captain Lorme, and 
Vane formed her escort, while Lord Charn- 
wood rode with Lady Fayne. 

The sweet air was iull of fragrance. 

They rode along roads where tall trees 
inet overhead and forined an arch of green 
leaves, and through ae anes, 
where flowers grew in the hedgerows and 
the soft sweet grass under their feet was 
like a carpet. 

Vane found himself by the side of Lady 
Lilias. 

She could not have been kinder to hiin; 
the sunlight was not brighter than 
she. 

She never once avoided him, never turned 
from him. 

In vain the young Duke of Raystort tried 
his best to engross her and to attract ber at- 
tention; it was useless. 

In vain did the Captain display his su- 
perior horsemanship, and try to engage her 
in conversation. 

All her siniles and her favors were for 
Vane. 

He saw it, and it bewildered hiin. 

Could it really be possible after all that 
she had relented, and that she cared for 
bim ? 

The very thought of it made his heart 
beat wildly, and sent a glow to his face. 

All at once he awoke froin bis dream. 
Where was he? 

There stood the row of beautitul lime- 
trees, there was the deep clear river, 
there the inill-streau) with its rush of wa 
ter, and there—ah, Heaven, there stood the 
pretty gray farm-house with its veil of 
flowers and foliage! 

A mist seemed to come before his eyes 
end for ashort time to hide it all. ; 

He was at bome again at the Meadow 
¥arin, the home he had left so long ago to 
become a gentieman. Lady Lilias turned 
ber face to him. 

“Look at that pretty picturesque spot!’’ 
she said. “That is my ideal of a tari- 
house. Look at the honeysuckle round the 
windows, and the white pigeons whirling 
round. 

‘“‘How pretty the cows look drinking froin 
that clear I! I am so warm and 80 thirstv! 
1 wonder if they would give nea glass of 
inilk ?”” 

The Duke of Raysfort laughed. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, “I am sure they 
would, and remember your visit all their 
lives,’’ 

‘lean picture the inside,’’ said Lady 
Lilias. ‘It is just like one of the interiors 
of the old Dutch painters—aclean kitchen, 


with everything shining and bright,a kind- | 


ly, cleanly house-mother,a table with a 
white cloth, a homely brown jar. It was 
worth riding all the way for. What do you 
say, Mr. Vibart? 

“Shall we try to get sone 
at that pleasant old-fashioned 
he sweet peas all in flower! 


Look 
with 


milk ? 
garden 
I should like 











to walk there. Do think the good peo- 
ple would mind oie 

Vane was white to the lips—white, he 
knew, with cowardly shaine and fear. He 
hated himself for it. 

Yet, with the young Duke and the gay 
worldly Captain alonewide, with Lady 
Lilias’s proud beautiful face siniling on 
him,he could no more have spoken than he 
could have flown. 

He longed to say, “This is my home. I 
was born here. Lama son of the house. 
Laugh, sneer as you wili,] am not ashamed 
of it.” 

These thoughts were in his mind, and the 
words came to his lips; but he bad not the 
inoral courage to utter them. 

“What do you think, Mr. Vibart ?” asked 
Lady Lilias. “Would those good people 
receive us ?”’ 

He turned away his face lest she should 
see ita pallor. 

There on the other side was the old sweet 
fainiliar rush of the o11!!-streain—it seemed 
to sing to bim with a thousand voices that 
this was bis hoine. 

He was compelled to answer her. 

“IT am sure they would be pleased to see 
you,’’ be said,in a very strange, husky 
voice, 

“Will you not accoimpany me?” she 
asked, half surprised, halt pained at his 
manvper. 

“I—I would rather not,” he replied, 
slowly. 

a young Duke, seeing bis chance, 
SaAlG—- 

“Lady Lilias, am even more anxious 
than yourself to see the interior of what I 
ain sure is a picturesque old house.”’ 

They disinvanted. 

Vane wretched them enter the house 
where the first years of his life had been 
spent. 

Some of the men in the farm-yard came 
and attended to the horses, 

Lord Charnwood and Lady Fayne joined 
the party, laughingly declaring that a glass 
of milk Ars ym the most welcome thing 
they could have. 

Vane lett his horse with the 
walked to soine little distance. 

His heart was wrn with love and re- 
gret. 

Never had the star of hope shone so 
brightly before him, never had the light of 
love fallen on him so fully. 

It seemed to hii, although he hardly 
dared to believe it, that the beautilul proud 
lady he had loved so long and so hopeiess- 
ly was beginning tocare for him at last, 
and that she was unbending to bimin her 
proud gracious fashion. 

If, just now—while she was learning to 
love him perhaps—he had inade known his 
birth and parentage, that would steel her 
against hiin. 

Yet he loved his early home. 

All the manhood and courage in biin 
rose in hot rebellion against his awful si- 
lence. 

But to speak would be to lose his love, or 
to lose the hope that was growing froin it— 
a hope tar dearer than his life. 

He stood once more by the old 
streain. 

How it all came back to him, the sunlit 
morning when Sir Raye Vibart had spoken 
to bim about the boat! 

How much had happened to him since 
then! 

Oue by one the honors he had received 

through his mind. 

He had left hoine a poor and unknown 


others and 


mill- 


boy. 

Now he held every fair gitt of the world 
in his hand. 

The week before he caine to King’s Clyffe 
Sir Raye Vibart, having no children, no 
kindred, had formally made bis will in his 
favor, and had adopted him as his sole 
heir. 

He had left hiin the fine estate of Lul- 
worth, with all the money that he had ac- 
culnulated. 

He had left him all that he bad in 
world. 


the 


He would now bean excellent match for | 
any lady in the land, so far as money | 
| the fair earth, mnaking the night almost as 
He reinembered that as he stood with the | 


went. 


sound of the mill-stream in his ear. 

He looked across the fields, 

There in the far-off meadow—they called 
it the oak meadow when he was a child— 
with his gray head bent and bis tall figure 
drooping, he saw his father busily at work, 
and bis brother Desford was helping biin. 

His heart warined to to therm. 

He longed to go to then, to throw his 
aris round bis father’s neck, and cry out 
to bim that he loved him, that be was not 
ashamed of bim. 


But, if he did so, what of his love, what of 


Lady Lilias? 

He could not lose her. 

He would ratber have died a hundred 
deaths, 

“It is a false position,’’ he said to hitm- 
self. 


these great people of the world; and yet, i! 
iny Wirth and origin were known, they 
would decline to associate with me. Lady 
Lilias would. I reinember what she said 
about farimer’s sons.”’ 

«Then he saw the whole party return. 

He walked with slow steps down 
lane. 

Suddenly he saw Lady Lilias talking to 


the 


a most beautiful girl—a picture of healthy | 


blooming country beauty—with a tall, lithe 
rounded figure full of supple grace, a very 
shapely head proudly set on grand shoul- 


| ders, a dark handsome face glowing with 
bealth, fresh red lips, teeth whiter than 
| pearls, dark bright eyes, and dusky rip 
pling hair—a girl whose Leauty took lun 


DY surprise 
Looking at ner be recognise” 


Uis Sibvol 





| was like silver; 


“If I had iny life to live over again, I 
would avoid it. I have a place atuonyst | 


Kate, who, — before, had hung around 
his neck and begged him to leave home to 
be made a tleinan. 

How well he remembered it, and how 
his heart went out to her! 

Lady Lilias was talking kindly to her; 
and Kate held a bunch of sweet honey- 
suckie in her hand, which had evidently 
been gathered for her ladyship. 

Ile saw another thing too—the Duke of 
Raysfort was locking at her with admiring 
eyes, and Vane trembled with impotent 


The Duke, while Lady Lilias walked on, 
staved behind. 

He begged some of the honeysuckle ; and 
Kate, with a bright flush and flattered simile 
dimpling ber face, gave it to him, 

Then—and the sight of it enraged Vane— 
the Duke laughingly touched the lovely 
fece with his fingers, and Vane knew that 
he was saying something about the beaati- 
ful ovlor of it. 

At that mor:nent he could have struck the 
young Duke to the oarth. 

He gave one quick glance around, but 
could not see his mother. 

His heart was heavy and sore in spite of 
= sinile with which Lady Lilias greeted 

mn. 

“Ilow ill you look, Mr. Vibart!"’ she 
said. “I could not imagine why you 
would not goin withus. Why did you 
not tell ine you were il! ?’’ 

His bands trembled and his lips quiver- 
ed; he was filled with a sense of unworthi- 
ness that was gall and wortnwood to Litn. 

Yout what could he do? 

“Let us walk on tor a few minutes,” said 
Lady Lilias, “Whata lovely lane tnis is! 
I shall sketch that pretty, picturesque, old 
iarin-house sotne day betore I leave King’s 
Clyffe. Look at this beautiful sweet honey- 
suckle.”’ 

She held it out to bim, and he, knowing 
where it had grown, felt thatthe touch of 
the tender graceful tendrils was as the touch 
of hot flame to bim. 

She siniled as sl e continued. 

“I krew it was a model farm-house, 
Everything in the kitchen was bright and 
shining, just as you see itin those wonder- 
ful Dutch pictures; and the mistress was a 
clean comely woinan, so kind and nice in 
her manner.”’ 

If she had known,if she had but dreamed 
that she was his mother! 

Still siniling, she resumed— 

“You will be sorry, too, that you missed 
another treat. Isaw the prettiest girl in 
that farm-house that I have ever seen in 
my life—such a rosy, dimpled, blushing 
tace. She reminded ine of a May morning 
and everything in the world mostsweet. I 
do not belleve vou are interesteu.’’ 

The eyes that met hers were so full of 
pain that Lady Lilias caine to the conelno- 
sion that he was suffering deeply, and she 
said no more, 

* * * o * 

The saine night the Duke of Raysfort said 
to Captain Lorme— 

“T shall call atthe Meadow Farm again. 
The girl we saw there is the most beautilul 
I have ever seen.” 

“Not so beautiful as Lady Lilias,’’replied 
the Captain. 

“Much more to my taste. I like dark 
faces with a rose-bloom, I shall call there 
again, for the face haunts ine.’’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


MOON LIT night—and such a_ beauti- 
ful moon. 


| 
It hung like a clear lamp in the blue | 
sky, and the golden stars surrounded it as | 


courtiers do a queen. 

The dinner was over at King’s Clyffe. 
Lady Fayne had delighted every one with 
her singing. 

ere lovely moonlight, many 
of the gu had ygope out into the 
grounds, 

Lady Fayne was talking sentirnentally to 
the young Duke; Captain Lorine would 
fain have done the same thing, but Lady 
Lilias would not listen. 

The moonlight lay like a silver veil over 


bright and clear as day. 

The water thrown up from the fountains 
andthe tall trees threw 
gracetul shadows on the grasa, 

During dinner there had been some con- 


versation about the pretty farin-house, and | 
Vane had listened to it with inexpressible | 


ain. 
He hated the false colors under which he 
appeared, yet he could not change them 


| now. 


He knew that Sir Raye would be greatly 
displeased if he did so, as one of the condi- 


tions of his adoption had been that he 
should give ap hortne. 

Vane felt tmiserably unhappy, and he 
wished that he had never accepted Lord 


Charn wood’s invitation—but then he wouid 
not bave seen Lady Lilhas, and she was so 


kind and gracious to hitn. 

He awoke froin his reverie to find that 
Lady Lilias was near him. 

W hite lilies were in the dead gold of her 


hair and in ber dress of white silk witb rich | 
her 
lovely armns and neck, and asinilg was on | 


trailing laces, diammonds sparkled on 


her beautiful face—-sweeter, Vane thought, 
than the face of woinan had ever worn be- 
fore. 

“What are you thinking about so deeply, 
Mr. Vibart?’’ she asked. “I have been 
watching vou tor the last five ininutes ; 
you look really as though you would never 
sinile ayain.”’ 


As she spoke, she walked slowly fr 


the Jong open French window 

terrace, and he f wed her 
He watched er as 

al ; lark 4 wrnr ‘ A 

with b 64 iriny 











There in the moonlight ber beauty gain- 
ed fresh radiance, tor tue light fell direetiy 
aeee her charming face aud her golden 
mr. 

She seemed to expect that he would ac 
company her. 

“Every one prefers the moonlight,” she 

said slowly: “‘we are not singular in our 
taste.”’ 
In a few minutes they had reached the 
gardens where the lilies stocd in thick 
clusters and the odorous roses filled the air 
with perfume, 

“You look like the queen of the Illes,” 
said Vane abruptly; “and as for me, Lady 
Lilias, ny reason is going again, ny senses 
are leaving me!’ 

There was no anger in the fair, beautirul 
face. 

“Remind me, will you, of my folly,’ he 
went on—“remind ine that you are as far 
above me as the stars. Send me away with 
cold and cruel ridicule, send ine from you 
with bitter worda, for 1 love you—oh, Hea- 
ven, how I love you--and how utterly in 
vain!" 

But no rebuke 
proud 
eyes, 

He saw awarmn tremulous flush which 
rose even to the roots of her hair—be saw a 
tender wistful smile in her eyes, 

tle was bewildered. 

“Send me away, Lady Lilias,while I have 
the strength vo go,” he said. “Could any 
inan keep sane while you smile so kindly ? 
I love you. As I stand here 1 vould wor- 
ship you! The moonlight lies on your 
golden bair and kisses your beautiful face 
--ah, happy night! The sweet night wind 
caresses you and stirs the white lilies you 
wear—ah, happy wind! 

“For one touch of your white hands I 
would die! It is worse than madness this 
outpouring; send ine away while I have 
strength to go!’ 

But no words came from her lips, which 
had grown strangely pale, 

“You will never forgive me, Lady Lil- 
ias. I cannot help it. I love you so well 
that, standing bere under tke night skies, 
I swear to you that for one loving word 
from your lips I would die—I would die," 
he repeated, 

His voice died away in a long, low sob. 

Had he gone nad, or was he only dream- 
ing? 

A white hand, on which shone rare gems 
in the inoonlight, was laid upon his, and a 
sweet voice whispered to him-- 

“You need not die.” 

For one moment his brain reeled and he 
thought he should swoon. 

She was so near to hii that the sweet, 
subtle odor of the lilies she wore reached 
hiin—so near, that ber tace was close to 
his. 

“T will go to-morrow,” he said; and bis 
voice was heavy with tears. “You will 
forgive ine—you will bear with my tolly. 
To-morrow I will go, and 1 will pray Hea- 
ven never to bring me near you again.” 

‘You need not go,"’ whispered the sweet 
voice again. 

She never forgot the cry that came froin 
his lips—a cry of wonder, pain, fear, and 
love, 

‘You do not mean to be cruel to me--you 
mean to be kind and gracious; but your 
words are sweetest poison. You 4o not un- 
derstand how you torture tae,” 

She laid her other hand upon his, 

“Tam not the one who does not under- 
stand,’ she said, shyly and sweetly, 

She bent ber shapely head nearer to him 
her face crimson, and her eyes drooping 
from his. 

**You will not understand ?”’ she interro- 
gated. 

“[—I dare not!" he cried. ‘*You told me 
that it could never be—you sent ine away- 
you left me with ny heart crushed, even 
as you had crushed the meadow-sweet in 
your hands!"’ 

“Listen to me,” she said, “I am sorry 
that I crushed the meadow-sweet. I wish 
that Thad it ininy hands now—fresh and 
living.”’ 

There was a note of passion in her voice, 
and he heard it. 

What could it mean? 

Ife trembled like a leaf in the wind. 

“Tf,”’ she continued, “I bad the meadow- 
sweet now, IT should not crush it; and, it 
you said the saine words now, [ should— 
answer them differently.”’ 

Ile could not believe it, although both 
ber hands were upon his, and her tace was 
close to him: although she was looking at 
him with infinite tenderness, and the very 
light of love was in ber face and shining in 
her eyes, he could pot believe it. 

“Do you understand now,’ 
gently. . 

He answered her alinost roughly. 

“If I were to find thisa jestja dream ~ 

“It is neither,’ she replied earnestly. 
“Why will you not believe ?”’ 

‘Because,’’ he cried in a voice shaken 
with passion, “itis incredible! Beeause | 
have never, froin the first imoment I saw 
you,had any hope! Because—Ob, Heaven, 
can it be true?” 

“It is true,’’ she whispered; “and you 
tnust never call ine the proudest girl in 
England again. I will tell you the truth. 
I loved you even when I sent you away; 
but I would notown it to tsyselfel would 
not admit it. I acquired a habit of MAVitiy 


caine from the sweet 
lips, no scorn was in the beautiful 


she said, 





over and over again to myself, “It will 
mot do,’ until I really wrew tt Iv “ve 
that it would notdo, I found out wiv inis 
take after I had sent you away I found 
that, though I beld as iny own alinneorst 
every wood gilt, they were alinost useless 
suse I had t we | ind tha 
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ee oo aw 
ea people mourn for the dead. Nuw do you 


believe me, Vane,"" 

Sbe never torze the ery of rapturous de 
Jight Unat came from bins, por the sudden 
Jovoul radiance that overspread bis tace, 

«1 beliere it—at last,” he cried, ‘Thank 
Heaven, thank Heaven !'—and bia whole 
fia ne trembled, 

“Forgive we,” be said; “you do not 
know what ttisto me, LT feelasthough I 
were ounio frou death to life. Ou, in 
darling, my love, how sball I, ever than 
your" 

lie whispered his thanks as he gathered 
her to him an! kissed the beautiful tace 
that he had never dreamed would rest on 
luis breast, 

A few woments aflerwarda, when bis 
possionate love-words bad died away, sie 
said to bim— 

“You are trembling still, Vane.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


VAL’S GOVERNESS. 


“MY SAILOR BOYS,” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AS BOSES FADE.” 


uTC., ETC 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE have you beeu,my dear boy?” 
\\ avked Lady Hildvard, gently toeck- 


ing the end of a fur rug round little 


“A FALSE FRIEND,” 
“MABEL MAY,”’ 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Val. 

“T eame down to Weston last Thursday, 
te Slav « week or so with Tnek,’ he replied: 
“but, as vou know, aunt, Drek is tarried, 
jn fact, very auch married! 


“jood Lleavens, the lellow ean't have a 
decent dav’ s shooting now, becuse be must 
be home for after thoweeth Leta, cor mlpee) ba bb merr- 
nive and hei wiserable, and the whole 


affairs toiserable.”’ 
W bo elee wis Liiere 
‘heh, what, 

waking up wend looking round, 

“Nowhere, prepea, BO bo Bleep 

ed lor sharply. 

Sip Woaltoots siatik quietly back in his) oor 

T, Whilst 


‘inquired Flora, 
Where?’ wart Sur Wilton, 


again,’ re- 
}} 
me and resinied 
Continwed tiie yore va rees, 

“Who was there? Ob,two or three people 
wir ought te have been ashamed to stay 
and spoil Diek’s coatrimonial bliss 1 Now 1 
Gon to eare to yo brome at two pe. tn. or to be 
Diek, whois not happy te bis 


fois Mit ep 


mit at toy 


miod es be don thoow what lis townest’ 
ology, and we sboots a bittwild'; and J 
donk care for afternoon Upple for 
ever 


“Tn teet." he 
broustache, an | 


vided, tugwing at his red 
don't approve of drink- 

Phon vou are a reformed character, Ted- 
diel’ sud Lady Hildyard. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











——- ee _— 


la full and frank contession that Ted Gal- 


| 


_O Ferra was his governess, and 


that Nellie 
thus 
brought abeut an introduction, of which 
Teddie was net slow to avail biumelf. 
Then the o-nversation drifted on to the 
country they were passiug through, now 
dimly visible in the pale morning light. 


bretth wae bie cousin and 


| Teddie waa amazed at bisownp compreben- 


sive knowledge of English agriculture; but 
then, it must be mentioned, be bad « pow- 
erful linagination, and Misa O'Ferra list- 
ened intently, with her sweet gray eyes 
fixed upon toe ever-varying seeues they 
were #peod Uirough. 

She was just pointing out a little bit of 
landscape that resembled her old home 
when looking round, abe wet Flora’s eyes 
fined ooldly upon her, 

With a slight fuss, Nellie subsided, and 
Teddie, who constantly watebed her fair 
face, turned to see what had caused ber to 


| pause, 


away “Shepberd'’s Crown,” 


Flora nmninediately smiled sweetly, and, 
pointing lo a crown-shaped bill in the hazy 
distance, aaid— 

“The Shepherd's Crown looks like home, 
doean't it, Teddie? Thank Heaven, we 
shall soon be at Marsh End! Are you oow- 
ing with use?" 

“Thanks, oo, Must goon to town; but 
I'll run down ip «a week or two, if aunt will 
have me,’ replied Teddie, with a nod in the 
direction of her ladyabip, and casting a fur- 
Live wlanoe at Miss O'Ferra. 

But Nellie’s eves were fixed upon the far 
vainiv trying 


jin the disn light to make out the crumbling 


| wallsof the old towers op Its sUltit. 


Mr. 


Galbraith had been telling her bow, hun- 


dreds of years ago, in the barbaric ayes,the 
old reprobate Hildyards had held those 
towers against upnuibered toes 


| 


Teddie ! 


The “Crown” 


land, and when she lost signutofu a 
“Oh! followed by a Sigh, escaped her, 

“Au T too heavy for you, Nellie?" In- 
quired Val. 

“Never mind, when I get a 
like Teddie, you Shall siteon my 
thea way tw Paris and India: and 
awfully long way.’ 

A seoond tine the tell-tale searlet over- 
kpread Nellie'# tace, and Miss Hildyard 
burst inte « loud derisive laugh whieh bad 
the effeet of (bhoroughly rousing Sir Wilton 
who sauneuneed, withthe air of one whe 


big fellow 
knee all 
that’s an 


| bad just elucidated en astounding mystery, 
| that it was seven o'clock, 


As he spoke, the tran glided into Crome- 
ly, the last stop betore London. 


Here the Hildvards got out, having a 


| drive of eizht miles back to Marsh kena. tor, 


) asthe little staviorn belouging to that place 


Whe, eertumlyv! 
“How Gad vou pet awav ?° asked Flora, | 
‘Teeidie whi tad) teen for the last five 
mites te ving to get another look at Ned 
lies face, gave Hoop as hopeless Jor the 


prreresertat, ana rey} jel 

“Letter, uy dear cousin, letters, whieh 
tre citen @ blessing to mie, 

*Teould stand it be longer; and, when 
the post came in this morning] was prieved 


Batre 


to gray-beadeaness to find To aust leave 
them. 

“Pam so sorry, quoth my hostess, Dick 
will miss vou dreadtally., To was equally 


eorrv: Dot, aiae, etaveteral’”’ 
Siienee relyoed tora short tine, only dis. 
turbed ov a tutle tasal music frou Sic 
Wilton ora restless Kick from Val, as the 
train roshed on Chrough the darkness, 
Nellie turning ber bead trom the window 
beca we aware thal the struangwer bad tioved 
Mibclitis 
enwaged tbh hee 


mirving to out the country, 


b ber direction and appeared to be | 


which, OY tue Way, be could) not) possibly 

diseerh. j 
“Wihooon earth is she?" he thought. 

“Shes the prettiost yirl lve seen for a long 


horeughb-bred ! Wish ahead 
and let's bave another look at 


tiie atid broke ft 
Loarta rover, 

ber eves. 

lashes bya 


“J know her heart already. No 


Poet! It Flora 


~ 


rave, I 


i4s8 ‘ 
chun, Ses sure to be wn uly one. Tbe 
fio Vee mh Soroverness to (hat youny beyyar, 
Vai! Lacky et 1p) jg 
“What have von done with the boy 
n (7° he odequired aloud, turning bis eves 
from Nats Sleeping fora, round whieh 
Ny ie bad ber arin. 
Lady tlitivard, who, like ber daughter, 


was gearlyv asleep, roused berself, andin a 
tone wave the vouns than a furl and partic 
ular acount of Val’s loss, reoovery, et 
Cal ae lera, 

Her ladyship thought no one could poasi- 
biv overhear. 

But her teelings alwavs overcame her 
when reeonnting the feartu, event 

And Teddie, whe listened inere atten- 
tiveiv tle usmal to bis aunt, could see, by 
keeping tos head towards Nellie, that the 
mofhoval cheek and even the little ear bad 
flashed eriiison. 

lady Hildvard wiped her eyes, and 
closed them withasigh of plewure at havy- 
ing again gone over her favorite tale; and 
"‘Teddie returned with Interest to the oon- 
temmplation of the obscured landscape, 


At the next station the noise and bustle | 
bad the effect of waking Val, and he 
promptly pushed off his coverings and mut 
up. 

“Well, Nellie, arent we nearly home 
vet? IT ean tell vou I e— Hallo, 
Ted, how a ‘ * . r 

W va \ ke e Ne when 
} aan { 

Ke fore ‘ ins ad be 

give I j a, a mi geu ibk 


was potof suificient lunportance for the ex- 


| press lo stu P at, Sir Wilton prelerred,rather 


than come 
journey. 

By doing #0, with the drive, and one 
thing and another, he saved exactly twenty 
CALs 

But it made him happy. 

Tedde insisted on yong an to town. but 
prounised to return before Clristuias, 

“And bring some men with you Tedde,’ 
sald Flora. 

“Pll do my best by you. 1 know a lot of 
jovial fellows who wall gladly oome. ah, 

‘jora?” rephed Mr, Galbraith, as be band 
ed out Nellie, adging, as he give tier haod 
aslight spoeeze, “In any cuse, count on 
me.” 

For the rest of his journey 
haunted hing, nor could be rid hiuiselt ot 
the idew Chat it wore anything buts pieased 
expression at bis audacity. 

“By Jove, the bitte beauty has some 
spirit, I can see! We'll break a lance or two 
when ] wo down. 

“Whateyves! How the charming Flora 
does sput ber. Id back the lutle govern. 
ness any day, though!" 


Vv awlow train to overshoot bis 


CHAPTER IIL 
isan upinthe Hildvards’ comfortable 


lainily barouche, for Val would not be 
separated froma Nellie, and Lady Hala 
yard would not be separated trou: Val Nel 
lie's little charge, refreshed by lis sleep 
chatted Incessantiy, telling ber who lived 
here and whe there, with seriups of thea 
taimily Wietory, while every vow and then 
he nodded with the air of a duke to the 
oupbtry-people ~wolpy to their work for Vai 
knew tlhata all, 
Warden Chase was a magnificent man 
sion, builtin the sivle in woyue at the time 
of the Restoration, 


It stext ona slyrhteminence and bevond, | 


forming #& beautiful background vw the 
Louse, rose a densely-wooded bill, while in 
front lay acleer lake. 

The nouse faced the weet, a broad terrace 
Tunbing round the frontand south sides: 
and Nellie wae glad to flod that ber sehen. 
rooin fweed the south, for all the windows 
that wav @oninanded a good view of the 

‘Crown,’ and she felt somewhow a strong 
affection tor that hil. 

Val, whe insisteag on dragging her al! 
through bis domains before treakfest, told 
ber there was a path through 
woodlands and under-growith 
the lake. 

“The Crown belongs to us," he said, with 
unconscious Vanity; “but we let any one go 
op te it” 

“We'll go, ity ou like ; and I'l] show vou 
the tunny litte gun, and we can both 
sleet. Let us go tonlay, shall we? 

“No, indeed, Valentine,”’ laughed Nellie 
“Way, 1 shouid bave Ww curry vou balf the 
wav. —" 


the tanarled 
that Skirted 


“It ia much to» far after our re 

1ea bul we w cee on and we 

le } we are ADC} t Oy bs s 

aieywe 7 
luis satiafied the lise fellow al 


Nellie’s face | 





war the most homelike bit | 
| of country she had seen since she leit: Ire- 
little | 


breakfast Nellie ran upto the room Mrs. 





in the wrong or make ber uneoiitor. 


Cole, the lady’smaid, bad informed her | 


would be hem 

It wasa pretty room, and she went at 
once tothe window, and, throwing it open, 
suxxd and gazed with delight atthe beauti- 
tul soene before her. 

She looked down on the drive, which she 
could trace for some distance winding 
through the trees on its way to the park, 
while the morning sun shone down upon 
the frosty earth, causing the shrubs, trees, 
and grass tw gliter in its cheering 
rays. 

‘Aud far away she could see the snow-cap- 
ped bills standing out like huat y-Leaded 
monarchs of Nature. 

“How lovely England is!" thought the 


girl, “Hew beautitol here—and my wor 
Juck and Maude shutup in suiony Dub 
lin! 


“How I wiah they were here to enjoy this 
lovely scene and pure atmosphere !'—and, 
with a sigh, she turned away frou the win- 
dow. 

Noticing that ber trunks had been 
brought up, Nellie set to work Ww arrange 
ber property. 

This baving been accomplished, she 
twisteal up afresb her bright hair, and 
changed ber dress for a dark green cloth 
one, the donning of which brougbt back 
paintul wiemories of her old life. 

For in that dress had she not gone with 
her father, morning alter morning, round 
the dilapidated but dearly loved home, wo 
come back with ber nands tull of flowers 
froin the neglected garden and place them 





in the quaint old-tasbioned vases, while the | 
| does your brother let the place go to pieces 


dead and gone O' Ferras’ painted eyes seein- 
ed to wateh her from where they bang 
against the tine-worn wainscoting. 

It was too @old to Slay uDstlalrK, she de- 
ced, with a sbiver. 
nurserv-governesses don’t 
cogitated. 


l STI p pone 
have fires in their roous ?"’ she 


“T think I’1ll go to the schoolroom, as that is | 


where I shall hve. 

“] really think | shall get on here nicely, 
for Val is a dear child, 

“} wonder if Lady Hildvard will let mo 
ake hun out in the park thie morning? I 
long fora run after that long cramping 
ride.” 

Opening her door, she tripped down the 
long corridor, pausing at each window to 
adivire the view,then down the grand stair- 


| case, and. after several wrong turnings, she 
, arrived at the sehoolroom,and proceeded to 





inake a round of inspection. 

It was not a very large room. 

But, like evervthing else appertaining to 
Val, it was carefully arranged by his de- 
voted mother, and dignified, by-the-way, 
with the name of Val'sa«tudyv, though the 
tine that young gentieiman devoted to 
studving there would, if counted up, 
average about half an hour a day. 

The two long windows looked out over 
the terrace and Frenelh garden, while be- 
yond were the Jake and the Crown, 

“A splendid Jook-out, at any rate,’’ 
thouglit Nellie, turning to survey the in- 
terior 

The bigh carved mantelpiece 
hearth pleased her. 

Above this hung Val's favorite picture, a 
gorgeous hunting seene in @ = inassive 
fraine, 

Some mischievous) valisposed person bad 
eaused “Tally Hol’ “Hark forward !° and 
ether gems of Held-lingo to issue ou scrolls 
Irom the lips ot the gentleman in searlet 


and tiled 


tumbling over the break-neck fence in the 
foreground, 
A tall bookease opposite was filled, the 


top shelf with clean unused lessonbooks, 
the rest with children's pieturebooks, while 
osentatiously in front lav Master Val's first 
ind only sopybook, covered with blots,and 
wherein her ladyship had persuaded her 
darling to scrawl three very 
pothookas, 

A bright fire roaring up the cbimney, 
*hedding its friendly light on the neighbor- 
yg chairs and throwing up the colorsin the 





questionable | 


thick Carpet, coumpleted & very Cointortable | 


pleure. 

Neve Knelt on the soft hearthrug tc 
warun her hands at the cheerful blaze, and 
ber thonghts had just flown baek across the 
Sea, When the door opened, and Fiora look- 


; esd on. 


‘Is Val here? No? How eosy it looks in 
here!’ she sald, as trailed her jong 
dressipg-yown over the floor and sauk into 
the aiost easy chair in the room. ‘Have you 
had breaktast?" ° 

“Yes, Val and I had it nearly an jour 
ago. 

“Oh,” said Flora, with a yawn, ‘then he 
won't oome bothering down at present ! So 
Tthink Ilistay here alittle; my room is 
sipoking dreadfully, or I should yo straight 
to bed, 

“T never cin sleep comfortably in atrain; 
indeed, Dean't tell why we travel by bight; 
bud itis one of papa’s stupid fads!" 

“DT like it,” replied Neilie. “Il like rush- 
ing through the darkness.” 

“De you? sad Flora, fixing her eold 
light—blue eves upon Nellie’s fair young 
lace, ‘ 


She 


able. 

Neil's quick Irish wit soon taught her 
that to laugh or to take no notice of Fiora’s 
unkind and often rude remarks was the 
best way ty discourage them, 

“I hope, now that mamina has engaged 
you for Val, you will keep him in bere as 
much as possible, and, when he leaves you, 
xend himinto the nursery; T can't have 
him alwevs tumblinvg over our feet, as he 
has done lately. 

“Manna is mach happier without him,if 
she only knew it; and in a week or two the 
bouse will be full tor Christmas, and then 
he must positively stay with you. You 
understand me, Miss O° What m-Voour- 
naine?"’ 

“Perfectly, Miss Hildyard,” replied Ne}. 
lie. “And allow ine sugyest to vou that 
wy name is O' Ferra, and iam very proud 
of the fact.”” 

“Indeed !' said Flora, eyeing her suspic. 
jously. “When we were staying at the 
O' Dovoghues’, we drove over to a tumlle- 
down old place called Castle O'Ferra, to 
see some pheasants that iy triends thouy iit 
of buying. 

“They said the owner was dead, and that 
his son had to let off all the laud and sbut 
upthe house.”’ 

“You went there?’ cried Nellie, the 
blood rusbing into her cheeks and her eyes 
shining like stars. 

‘Itis my own home. Ah'’—clasping her 
hands—“how miserable I am to have leit 
it! How did it look ? Did your friends take 
iny golden pheasants ?” 

“I don’t Know," drawled Flora, “Why 
like that?”’ 

‘He can't belp it,” replied Nellie, with 
deepening color. ‘Tne creditors will have 


| ittor years,’ 


“Oi! 
question. 

“About your age, I faney,”’ replied Nel- 
lie, asmile gathering round the corners ot 
her mouth, 

“That is really no answer, Miss O’Ferra”’ 
—the Castie seemed two fix the name in 
Fiora’s mind. 

“T hope vou are competent to teach the 
ebild manners,”’ She added; “I wanted him 
to have a Frenchwouman.” 

Nellie’s only answer was another slight 
laugh, a8 she drew ber chair near to the fire 
and took upan old picture-book to shield 
her face. 

Flora 
pause— 

“Pity vou have to be a governess, as, of 
course, Vou have no cpance of uixing in 
society and marrying—and really pretty, 
but rather washed out; are you not?—if vou 
don’t mind iny saving so.” 

“Very likely Iam,’ replhed Nellie. ‘1 
never thought about it before.”’ 

But at this noment the door opened, and 
Master Val entered,cutting short the acrii- 
onious remarks of his sister. 

“Whatare you doing here, Flora?’ he 
asked, standing in the iniddle of the room 
a trown puckering up bis small face, “Go 
away; this is iy room, and Nellie’s.”’ 

“T certainly shall go, now you have 
come,’ said Flora; and it was evident from 
her expression that inuch sisterly love was 
not wasted on Val. 

‘Please to remember my reinarks 
about a cercain person, Miss O'Ferra ;"’ 
and, witha yawn, Flora rose and swept 
away. 


How old are you?”’ was the next 


continued, after a moment’s 


CHAPTER III. 


Y ELLIE soon found her task in regard 
\ to ber little charge an easy one, 
a It did not inatterin the least, Lady 
liidvard would say, whether ho learnt bis 
Jessons or not, a8 he was still so very 
young. 

Nothing mattered if the darling were 
happy. 

As tor Sir Wilton, be was quite a cipher 
in the bosom of his family. 

He took a greut fancy to Nellie, who 
would listen to bis old tales over and over 


| 4gain,and never snubbed bim as his daugh- 


ter did, 
So he soon fell into the way of dropping 
in at the study every mnorniug to see if Val 


|} and Nellie could comme out with bim for a 


walk. 

tle asked Nellie one day if sbe could 
ride. 

And, finding she was fond of it, he used 
lotake them out, Val on his pony and Nellie 
on a tall chestnut horse, 

He even uinted at the pleasures of bunt 
ing. 

- But,although the very idea sent the blood 
tingling through her veins,sle felt tuat was 
Dot to be, 

She beard afterwards that he bad mildly 
suggested that, 1s Miss O'Ferra was xccas- 
tomed to going across country, be sbould 
like to lake ber out some day. 

Flora assured nim that she could not 
think of such a thing. 


“You cau take ine out, papa; but you 


| Shall not take the governess.” 


e Suppose you are not accustomed to | 


travel T° she added, looking her coupanion 
over from ber little shoes to ber. brigtit 
curly head. . 

“No, answered 
lave never 


Nellie, 


laughing. “T 
been cout 


Of Ireland  be- 
ore, 
“cried Flora, “J 
you don ttmeon to teach the ehild 


iid be 


** 0 rracione ¢ 
(r lg a2ciIoOusS hope 


Irish ! 
4 dread- 


Ler ; 
. 


(teke 4DY weeans to put 


Lady Hiidyvard was, somewhat like ber 
husband, Kind when Flora’s sbarp eyes 
were not on ber, j 

rhe parents iad been the slaves of their 


| daugiter until, after many years, Flora’s 


hose bad been put out of joint by tue birth 
Ol a Bon, 

Aud, as Val grew older, the unfortunaté 
parents found it hard wurk to please boll 
Lheirehbildren, 

In their bearts they clung to Val, for be 


Wasa warin-bearted lovabie little 16:19; 
and Flora was c land calculating. 

Fie 4 vas Ne es grealesi tre 
ad mrt LAKe aA Viclous picasu 


baking wer life as uucouleurtable as poss> 
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Instinetiveiy Nellie knew, if her lady- 
ship were at all oold in ber manner, or Sir 
Wilton remarkably quie*, that Flora had 
been making them “situp.” 

The fact was Flora was jealous of Nellie, 
whose beautiful proud face was a perpetual 
annoyance to her, and her one idea was to 
keep the governess as inuch as possible in 
the background. 

But Val refused to move without Nellie, 
and Sir Wilton was always contriving ex- 
cuses for having the pair with him. 

[t was a dull afternoon, about a week or 
two betore Christinas, when Neltie, having 
romnped withgVal in the nursery tiilsbe was 
tired, went into her own room, and, wrap- 
ping herself in ber sealskin coat, seated 
herself in the deep recess of the win- 
dow. 

“It is not so very cold,”’ she thought, 
‘and I want to see the ple come. Let 
me see—who did Sir Wilton say was coim- 
ing to-day? 

‘Teddi and bis friends, I suppose, I am 

lad he is coming, for somehow I like him! 
F don't think he looks either good or clever; 
but—]I like him.” 

She never acknowledged, even to herself 
how she had looked forward to the arrival 
of Teddie, with whose history Val, as far as 
he knew it, had taken good care she should 
be intimately acquainted, 

The carriage, she knew, bad been sent to 
the station more than an hour ago, and she 
now sat watching for its return, with the 
hope that the hero of most of her little play- 
fellow’s stories woul)’ return with it. 

Here it was! 

The noble pair of grays, making no ac- 
count of the rise in the park near the house 
dashed up t the hall door in their best 
style, the coachinan and footman both blue 
in the face from meeting the biting north 
wind for tbe last hour. 

Nellie bent forward as the occupants of 
the carriage stepped out into the glow the 


blazing wood-tire in the hall threw on the 
frozen white ground. 
To her annoyance a strange man with a 


dark moustache and a iittle lady stnothered 
in furs emerged from the carriage and en- 
tered the house, 

“The Seymour- Brookes, I suppose,”’ she 
murinured — “otherwise ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick.’ ”’ 

The carriage drove awav, 
quiet again. 

Nellie sat on in the gathering dusk some 
titne longer, then rose and lighted her lainp 
to make her Wilet for study-tea. 

When she turned tu the window again to 
close the heavy blind, she took @ ‘ast look 
down tbe Jong drive. 

“Ah, there's a light coming up the ave- 
nue! Who is coming now ? Only one car- 
riage was sent out, 1 know.’’ 

The big lamp over the door sned its rays 
far over the terrace, and, as the cab—for so 
it was—drew up, and an ulster-clad_ ftigure 
got out and gave the bell a violent pull, 
Nellie knew who it was, 

Two more men, also much _ be-ulstered 
followed, and the next nomenta murmur 
of greeting becaine audible below. 

But before this Mr. Galbraitbh—tor it was 
be—had cast a rapid glunce over the front 
of the heuse, and Nellie felt that his eye 
rested on her illuminated window as she 
was intently gazing out. 

“Disgusting !’’ she cried, with an angry 
little stamp. 

“Why did he look up ?’’—and, blusbing 
with vexation, she tugged mantully at the 
shutters. 

They closed at length rather noisily; and 
then Khe became aware of a pair of small 
fists battering at her door. 

**Neliie, Nellie, come totea: I am 80 
bungry, and Teddie’s come, and a big ugly 
man who does talk in such an awful funny 
way !”’ 

“All right, Val,” answered Nellie, open- 
ing the door and looking cautiously round. 
“There’s noone about ; so let’s have a race 
downstairs, 

‘You shall have a start as far as the top, 
only mind you goquietly. Oue- two—three 
—and away !"— and off went Val. 

Nellie gathered up the train of her long 
dress and flew after biin—along the oorri- 
dor, down the stairs, and straight into the 
arins of—a young wan who was standing at 
the toot. 

“I beg your pardon !”’ ne exclaimed. 


“It was my fault,’ returned Nellie, who 
had started back. “I was having a race with 
ny little pupil. 

*‘] trust you are not burt,’’ she added, 
with a saucy simile, giving a — Klance 
at her companion, a good-lookirg fair-pair- 
ed young fellow with a light mous- 
tache. 


“Not much,” he said, looking with ad- 
miration at her flusbed face. 

Nellie bowed slightly and { on. 

At the end of the hail was Sir Wilton, 
talking toa tail man, while, leaning bis 
broad shoulders against the high :nantel- 
siece, stood Teddie, smoking like a Shet- 
ield chimney. 

Sne had ineditated stealing quietly on to 
the study, which Val nad already gained ; 
fut young Galbraith, as soon as he caught 
@igit of ber, threw away his cigar and 
caine furward to intercept her retreat. 

**You seem in a hurry, Miss O'Ferra,”’ be 
said, holdingout his hand, which Nellie, 
after a inoment’s pause, toucbed lightly for 
4 8eoond with her soft fingers. 

‘*Yes, I an rather,” she replied sedately. 
‘*My little pupil does not like to be kept 


and ail was 


walling. 
O Val! Bvy-ethe-by, I promised to go 

see him the first thing [— |] 
i 6 sure where BCDOO 1) ro if. it ¥ 

are QVIDgZ 

me ?’ 


tua, way, would yu 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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ples, was built by the architect Fon- 

tana, tor Charles I1I., the Spanish Bour- 
Lon, who founded the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies. 

Fontana received the king on the opening 
night,and his inajesty ex preased hitnsel f de- 
lighted with the royal box and the splendor 
of the house generally, but hasaid, since the 
the theatre wan so near to the palace, near- 
ly touching it, he was sorry that the archi- 
tect had not thought of connecting the two 
buildings by a passaye-way,se that he could 
attend the opera witbout the trouble of 
riding to and fro in his carringe. 

This was the only criticisn: which he had 
t make upon the plan, and Fontana ad- 
unitted its justice. ‘ 

When the curtain fell that night upon a 
long opera and ballet, the architect again 
presented himself at the door of the royal 
box, and bowing low to the king, said— 

“Sire, your majesty will not be obliged 
to get into your carriage again. You can 
return to the palace without entering the 
street.’’ 

And so it was, for the architect had ool- 
lected alegion of workmen, and in the 
space of four or five hours, had pierced 
walls, erected a drawbridge, carpeted and 
draped the way witb splendid tapestry, and 
thus ny ae a inagnificent connection 
between the palace and the opera house, 

Delighted at this result the king ex- 
claimed that it was a iniracie, but it was 
only the old story. 

The San Carlos, next to the San Carlos at 
Milan, is probably the largest opera-house 
ever constructed. 

Its elegant architectural effect,embracing 
six tiers of boxes, its vast auditoriuin, dec- 
| orated in gilt, and brilliantly illuminated 
in all parts, the gay and diaphanous cos- 
tuimes of the dark-eyed and beautiful wom- 
en, the expressive gesticulation and volu- 
bility of the audience between the acts, the 
superb stage appointments, all serve to 
forin a picture of dazzling beauty, hardly to 
be surpassed, if it can be equalled, even in 
Paris, that gayest of the European capitals. 

We had been witnessing the ever-popular 
opera of “Faust,” at the San Carlos, one 
January evening, delighted by the manner 
of its rendering, and especially with the 
| fine mnusic of Gounod, as perforined by an 
orchestra of a bundred pieces, with an able 
chorus of a8 inany inore upon the stage, 

According to the French and Italian cus- 
tom, the Opera was sand wiched,so to speak, 
by the introduction of the ballet between 
the acts,and it is to this part of the perform- 
ance that we are indebted for introducin 
us to the characters described in this veri- 
table story. 

Asis universally the case, the pretniere 
danseuse was supported by four or five 
“seounds,’’ as they are called, selected from 
the corps de ballet as being the next best 
dancers to herself. 

Ot the tour who held this position at the 
San Carlos that evening we had noted one 
especia!ly who was the most graceful an 
the prettiest of the group, and to whose care 
was entrusted a very difficult and trying 
part of the performance. 

However, she lad succeeded in accomwn- 
plishbing it to the great satisfaction of the en- 
thusiastic nudience, and she was just about 
to retire amid their plaudits, when she 
seeined to trip, and in recovering hersell,to 
struin or sprain ber ankle, 80 a8 to nearly 
faint upon the stage, and to require to be 
carried from before the audience in the 
arins of the prowpter, who caiwne at once to 
her relief. 

As we ioutof the theatre at the 
close of the perforimance,arin-in-arin with a 
plethoric and somewhat ecoentric friend, 
we found the way barred for a imotiment by 
a sedan-chair, into which the good-natured 
prompter was lifting the young girl who 
bad injured her foot. 

We stopped, for the purpose of see'ng the 
men liftthe conveyance and start off, when 
the prompter, observing Our apparent § in- 
| terest, turned toward us and said in a low 
tone— 

“It is too bad. She's a good girl,too poor 
to lose a singie night by being laid up, but 
it can’t be helped.” 

“Poor girl, can’t afford it, eh? What 
does the tellow say?’’ asked my coimpan- 
jon in his jerky fashion. 

‘“‘He says that the danseuse we saw trip 


Te superb theatre of San Carlos, at Na- 











affurd to lose her engagetnent,’’ J replied 
to iny friend. 

“Well, well, she must be looked after. 
Don't you understand ?” 

“Yes, it’s very easy to say she must be 
looked after; but who’s to do it, that’s the 
question ?”" 


“I'll du it Anything to say against it?’’ 


with hiin upon the subject. 


wish it.’ 

“Wish it, wish it, of course I do.’ 

The proinpter, being consulted, gave us 
Amalia Gotte’s address, and reiterating 
what he bad already wld us, said he was 
extremely glad that anyone sbould take 
an Interest in the girl. 

My comnpanion took the address and put 
it in his pocket-book 
walked to « ree? té rye ec 


} Bee at» . ex 





As we 


aay 
I’ll see about it—yes rrow 
The revelance iIny friend ® ejaculatory 


queries, with which he so profusely inter 


{ larded his remarks, was not always wanl- | 


ad fe | get her name and address, if you | 


fest, but then Frank Barnard was a inan 
weighing over two bundred pounda,though 
not more than five feet seven inches in 
height, and his heart was as large in pro- 
portion as his body. 

He indulged in charities that would have 
impoverished inost of bis iriends, but his 
fortune war ample, and hinuwelf an old 
bachelor of filty-five, without any near re}- 
atives, 

“Amalia Gotte, eh! Pretty name that,” 
said ny friend, taking cut the card given 
him by the prompter, 

“Suits her to a charim,’’ I replied enthu- 
siastically. 

“El? Well, sno is pretty, that’s a fact,"’ 
and the generous old fellow took his can- 
die and went off to bed. 

On the following day we together sought 
the boine of the danseuse. 

We found ber with her limb bandaged 
and raised upon a chair, but her fingers 
busy with a very delicate piece of embroi- 
dery. 

An aged woman was engaged about the 
humble quarters in domestic duty, who we 
soon learned was her mother. 

Properly introducing ourselves, and 
using the good-natured prompter’s naine, 
we were soon quite at hoine. 

By degrees we elicited from Aralia her 
int“resting story. 

Sne had been brought up by her mother 
in this humble abode, with her oousin 
Giovanni, but he, alas, was now in the 
prison. 

“Prison, prison, eh? What is he in pris- 





on for?” asked tiny friend, all excite:nent 
in a moment. 
And so it appeared that he had been 


tined by the court for assaul ing a noted 
libertine,a titled scoundrel,who was insult- 
ing Ainalia, a few inonths since, and in de- 
fault of payment bad been sent to prison, 
from whence to eflect his release, the bal- 
let girl was working night and day to earn 
a few scudi. 

“And now, alas,’’ said the poor girl, ‘this 
accident will throw ine back, and = poor 
Giovanni will have to remain another 
month in prison.” 

“No, he won't. How much is his fine, 
eh?’ asked Frank Barnard, very excited- 
ly indeed. 

“Forty scudi,"’ said Amalia, with a sigh, 
‘and I have already got nearly thirty tow- 
ards it.’’ 

“Forty, eh? Will 
cousin if the forty seudi 
Frank Barnard, 

“Oh, yes. He was only imprisoned be- 
cause be coula not pay the fine,’’ she an- 
swered, “and it’s so much money.” 

“Young girl—Signorina Aitmalia—your 
cousin shall be with yvouin half an hour, 


they release your 
are paid ?’’ asked 


Come,” said be to ine, “come along to the 
court-bouse, We'll try to buy some jus- 
tice.’”’ 


It appeared that Giovanni and Aunalia 
had been brought up together from intan- 
ey by the old lady we bad met, and that 
the bov was her only sister's child, that 
sister having died in his babyhood. 

The two children had grown up to love 
each other, and it was already ayreed that 
at the proper time they were to be tar- 
ried. 

Both had tound occupation at the San 
Carlos tieatre, she as a danseuse, and he 
in the nechanical department of the stage 
business, 

The three, without other living kindred, 
had together torined a happy, though poor 
apd humble bousehold, until Giovanni bad 
got into the present difficulty by defending 
his cousin, 

My companion counted out the gold, and 
received the proper papers ot release in 
behalf of Atnalia’s cousin, and driving to 





the prison demanded his discharge imme- 
diately. 

The order of the court was all potent, and 
taking the handsome young fellow into our 
wrriaye,we drove off to bis home,where he 
was 800n embracing the mother and daugh- 
ver, and expressing his gratitude to his de- 
liverer. 


Amalia, though very happy, could not 


| but sigh at her accident. 
“Hey—mistortune? Nota bit of it! How | 


and hurt herself, is a poor girl and can’t | 


asked iny eccentric companion, as though | 
he wished some one woud dare to dispute | 


' timid boy 


should we have known about you 
you had sprained your ankle?” 

“Ah! that is true,’’ replied the 
ingly pretty girl, while just the 
tear of joy wet her cheek, 

“Whatcan I say to thank you?” asked 
the young Italian. 

‘“Sav,’’ said inv friend; ‘‘say that you will 
give any fellow who insults your cousin a 
sound thrashing.” 

“You may rely upon me for that, sir,’’ 
was bis inaniv reply. 

“Signora,’’ said iny friend to the mother, 
“keep this purse until the vedding day,and 
then buy Ainalia so1ne of the proper things 
for her lo wear. And as to you, ny pretty 
child,”’ be said, addressing the youny 
let girl, “‘remmember that what you 


UlieSss 


bewitch- 
Sinalleat 





| tends 


bal- | 
call | 


mistortunes are soimmetiines blessings in dis. | 


guise.’’ 
a ee 
RULES FOR SpPOILinG Pupriys.—l. Be 
suspicious of all their motives, 2. When 
fighting occurs among your pupils, punish 


| all engaged in it with equal severity—the 


who was forced into itin self. 
defence as severely asthe lubberly selon! 


yard bully who picked a tight for the 
avowed purpose of whippitkg hii. ; 
Never seem to believe a puptl uniess ¥ i 
know his statenents to be true. Kear ‘ 
a8 liars, amid you wi gO0n BUuUCCHed In thal 

ytumuuy of them & 4 Vi 

~ 

ore 4 

1s y j nave Ss r 
rule—*‘Hlonor th father ana 


Nothing adds so much t your importance 


| oul @ntlering Into the inner 


———— - | oo 


in the eyes of vour school asto be able to 
(Haregard the wisies of their parents, 5. Be 
C-nst ntly on the wach to find sumething 
nh your puplis’ personal peculiarities that 
you ean ridicule, Youcun well afford to 
wound the feelings of achildin this way 
for the sake of the boisterous laugh it will 
cause auong the others, 


-_- -— ~— 2 2 


Scientific and Useful. 


Fat.—Obesity if often constite tional, but 


it may be reduced by good = exercise, 
absterniousness, the avoidance of much 
farinaceous and glutinous teod, early 


rising, and the refraining from all indolent 
havits, 

WALNUT PoLisn.—A good polish for 
walnut wood is to mix two parts of good 
alcoholic shellac varnish with one part of 
good boiled linseed oil, and apply with a 
pad forined of woolen eloth, hur» briskly 
till the polish appears, using only a little at 
atime, 

Sick CHAMBERS.—In sick rooins where 
there is diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, 
ete., the air should be impregnated with the 
odor of equal parts of turpentine and car- 
bolic acid. Half a teaspoonful in a kettle 
of boiling water froin time to tite will be 
found wo relieve the sufferer and prevent the 
spread of the malady, 

PURE BLACK.—A pure black upon wood 
inay be produced by the application of the 
following mnixture: Pour four quarts of wa- 
ter over an ounce of powdered extract of 
log vood and, when the solution is effected, 
add a dram of yellow chromate of potas 
sium and stir the whole well, It may 
require several applications of the mix- 
ture, 

BELTS AND PULLEYS. — Experience 
shows that the plan of adding to the trans- 
initing power of belts by applying to them 
oil, resin or soine adhesive substance, and 
by tightening them on the pulleys, is a dis- 
advantage. The use of oil, resin, ete.,  re- 
sults in a direct waste of power, for, as it 
wets guininy as it yets old, the belt sticks 
io the pulley, requiring considerable power 
to separate it, and in time neutralizing all 
the advantage sought to be yained by its 
use, 

PAPER BoTrTLEs.—Paper bottles are now 
nade on #& large seale ip Geripany and 
Austria, The paper must be well sized. 
The following is said to be a good recipe for 
the paper: Ten parts of rags, forty of straw, 
fifty of brown wood pulp. The paper is 
lmipregnated or coated on both sides with 
sixty parts of defibrinated fresh blood, 
thirty-tive parts of lime powder, five parts 
of sulpbate of alumina, Alter drying, ten 
or twelve rolled leaves are couted again, 
placed over each other, and then placed in 
heeted molds, The albumen in the blood 
forinsa combination on pressure with the 
lime which is perfectly proof against spirita, 
etc. The bottles are made in two parts, 
which are joined afterward. 


Farm and arden. 


~A daub of taron the noses of sheep 
is anefttective preventive against the attacks 
ofannoying grubs, The sheep grub is not 
always fatal, but very disagreeable, and 
doubtless has a bad effect on the general 
health of the aninoal, 

SALTAND Witkat.—One of the advan 
tages Ol sow DY Sullbon Wheat is that it per- 
tially prevents [reezinyg of the sail, thereby 
obviating the dislodging of the plants by 
upheaval asa lower temperature is required 
to freeze ground that bas been salted than 
that not salted. 

CoRN.—A tnethod of preparing corn tor 
hogs is to souk it. The soaking causes the 
corn to undergo tnore or less fermentation, 
ana it aAOquUIreEs «a peculiar sweetness from 
the conversion of a portion of the starch in 
toslucose., Soaked corn is better assimilat 
ed than when fed in adry state, 

THEIR VALUF.—The directors of the 
Towa Agricultural College value, compara- 
tively, milikK-producing follows: 
Corn, per one bitarsedreedd pounds, fity certs; 
oats, SIXty cents; barley, fifty tive cents: 
Wheat ,sSixty-fve cents; bran, seventy cents; 
oil-tneal, one dollar and fortv-tive cents, 


foods us 


PRUNING.—It is claimed by an 
enced Horticulturist that that the re 
ing equal to the little and often) system of 
pruning, Or rather pinching. ‘The soit 
young Shool# Can be easily retisvved by the 
tioger and tharob, and the pruning, inst: ad 
of being confined toa single period, ex 
throughout the whole 
whenever a shoot is uoticed 
pruning, 

PouULTRY.—Poultry breeders must not 
lowe Sivht of the double obj ct of rusting 
poultry—the production of eggs and tie 
production of the supply of carcase, With 
its of either as w» 
preference, it will be well to bear in tind 
that certain breeds are esseutialiy tab! 
birds, and put ou flesh in a shorter perio«t 
than the others, and cons quently whetuer 
desired or 


eXperi 
Ss tiboklti 


Season, oF 


that a: 


tnands 


eyus are CATCASSE™S, particuiar 
breeds should be used for the purpose in 
teiiiled. 

IMPROVED BREEDS.—Whenever a pra 
tic est of liflers 4iiliiiai™ Is ¢ 
fired ivy it is Sure t leur 
‘ ment if r + 
taken to inake the feedin y ex 4 eX 


act and cousplete. 
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FOGGY PEOPLE. 
are not confined to the atmosphere ; 
And so the brain 


Fors 
thev 
of our neighbor is 
white 


are mental as’well 
call the fog of want of method ; he 
won't tax his memory by expecting it to 
furnish him withanv accurate information ; 
and so he goes through the world annoying 
every one by his unbusinese-like habits,and 
misleading them by his unreliable informa. 
tion 

But if brains filled with white tog are piti 
ful, 


With the most ands nt heart, you may 
be one day, if you rush about headlong and 
| heedless in a black fog, do immense injury 


| to numbers of your fellow creatures. 








| ished at the 
filled with what we will , 


don paper; and it adds 


And black-fog tolk, with excellent inten- 
tions, are injuring heaps of their fellow 











is 


- Se 








up on the aie streets or at the theatre. 
' On the other nights he skulks down back 


countrymen, because they are putting their | 


their 
nature, 


between 
light of 


black, nonsensical ideas 
minds’ eyes and the true 
science and religion. 

These are the mob orators, who make 
men think a little display of banners, or 
bullets, or brag, or bravado, will get them 
all they want, whether that al] is just or 
unjust, good for the whole community, or 
good only tor themselves. 

They speak the truth as they uaderstand 
it, but we know that many talsehoods have 
called themselves by the name of truth 
every age. 

And worst of all) black-fog people are 
those who want people to believe life is not 
worth living. 

They have clouded up their own hearts 
with evil, black thoughts about the world 
and all the people in it, and they want to 
make others asdark and wretched as them- 
selves, 

Just as a fog distorts the appearance and 
shape of many objects, so these people mis- 
and 
their 


represent God and the world, society, 
till they make people believe 
tures are true portraits. 

Have nothing to do with such people. 
Why should we be brought out of the sun 


Let them keep 


carica 


shige into their black fog? 
their bogies to themselves. 

We mean to be bright faced, light-hearted, 
clear seeing go on our way 
happily, and help to make the world 
cheery a place to live in as it Was meant to 


people, who 


as 


be. 
i << 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Ir is intended to establish cremation fur. 


alleys with the old hat, or remains at home. 


The same combination is proposed on other | 


articles of apparel, and it seems to offer 


pleasing inducements to& number. 
ComPpLatnt is made that early marriages 
are becoming common among the boys and 
girls in the east end of London. Boys and 
girls ot 12 “keep company,”’ and at 14 or 
15 every laddie has his lassie. [n a single 
district a bo¥ of sixteen recently married a 
girlof the same age. In a printing office in 
the same district there are four married boys. 
The eldest is only 19, and receives $3.50 a 
week ; the next is 18, has three years ot his 
apprenticeship still to serve, and has two 
children ; the youngest is 18, and has to 
keep a wite and child on $2.50a week. 
Another boy is known whose age is between 
16 or 17, and he has two children. Still 


another boy of 16 has one child. 


| in the cause, 


naces in several of the larger cemeteries of | 


Paris, and to cremate all persons whose re- 
mains not claimed by their friends. 
Should the experiment prove successtul, the 
rovernment will probably introduce a gen- 
eral bill on the subject, in the chamber. 


are 


‘ENGLISHMEN at home 
getting rid of the tee 


are gradually 


system,’ says a Lon- 
“Tt has been abol- 
and, thougl» it 


shall attain the 


best theatres, 


may be years before we 


, common sense and simplicity of the Ameri- 
can principle, yet even at our hotels there 


what can we say of those whose heads | 


seem bow!s full of pea-soup fog? They are | 


hopelessly dense. No amount of light you 
throw npon a subject seems to clear their 
ideas concerning it. 

And these are dangerous people, though 
you may not at first think so. A vellow tog 
is dangerous because when men cannot see 
their way clearly they run up against every 
lamp. post,and tumble into every ditch in the 
neighborhood 

Anda foggy-minded man_ leads 
wrong besides vetting into trouble himself 
Every one who knocks his head or breaks 
his leg through ignorant actions, does barm 
to the public 

He obliges the public to sit up with him 
at night attending to his bandages; he de- 
prives the public of his useful work whilst 
he is il], at the same time helping to use up 
the supply of skill, patience, and property 
which are at the disposal of the public to a 
very limited extent, and urgently wanted 
for those whom sheer misfortune, and not 
curable blindness, have brought into diffi- 
culties. 

Now, a man who thinks thickly, should 
be shown his follies if possible ; and it he is 
too dense to be enlightened, the public should 
get out of his way as soon as possible, and 
as far as possible. 

Last of all, there 


others 


are the black fogs and 


the black fog people. They are to be stud- 
jed caretully They are as dangerous as 
dynamite They deprive you of your 
power t sight altogether 
They make stars, electr ts, ar 

all illuminating objects useless, because 
they put su h an atmosphere between you 
and the light as makes your eyes uscless to 
you, and useless to everyone else 


are signs of great improvement."’ 

WHen properly regulated,a varied course 
of gymnastics is anything but prejudicial to 
the growing frame vell formed 


of a and 


healthy girl ; but, as in all other kinds ot 
violent exercise—such as rowing and tennis 
—it must be kept under restraint, the great 
fault being that girls are apt’ to over-exert 
| themselves, andthus not only tail to reap 
} any advantage, but do themselves serious 
and perhaps permanent injury 
THE more civilized nations of the world 
may take a lesson from the Turks. In that 
country everybody, no matter what his sta- 
tion may be, is trained in one art or handi- 
craftat least. The late unfortunate Sultan 


selected the scribe’s vocation Specimens 
of his caligraphy, in which the Turks are 
| real connoisseurs, are at present to be seen 
and purchased in an exhibition held in 
the courtyard of the mosque of the 
Sultan Bayazid. 





In Massachusetts women and children are 
driving men out of many industries. The 
trates in which the former are a very large 
majority are awnings and tents, buttons, 
dress trimmings. 
ton 


carpetings, clothing, 
goods, woolens, fancy goods 
linen, hair work, hose, rubber, 
tiles, paper, silks, sporting 
goods and worsteds—twenty in all 
trades show a preponderance of men. 
late as 1840 there were but seven vocations 


cot 

flax and 
mixed tex 
goods, straw 


Sixty 


into which New England women had en- 
tered. Now the number is 317. 
THERE is a man around New York w 
anew scheme He proposes 4 sul 
| by which men 
eara es tos i 

SY pan nas 

men putin fifty cents each a: buv a #2 
| hat Each map is entitled t wear S 


one night in four 


course, 


woman ’ 


' in the tamily 


On this hight he comes | where to 


its natural conse- 
forms a whole which cannot be 
Emerson says on this point: Jus- 
tice is not postponed ; a perfect equity ad- 
justs its balance inal) parts of life. Every 
secret is told, every crime is punished,every 
virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in 
silence and certainty. What we call retri- 
bution is the universal necessity by which 
the whole appears whenevera part appears. 
If you see smoke, there must be fire. Every 
act rewards itself, or, in other words, inte- 
grates itself, Crime and punishment grow 
out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit 
that, unsuspected, ripens with the flower of 
the pleasure which concealed it. Cause and 
effect, means and end, seed and truit, can- 
not be severed, for the effect already blooms 
the end pre-exists in the 
means, the truit in the seed. 


Every action, with 
quences, 


broken, 


authorities ot France have taken up 
stion of the health of school chili- 


THE 
the (ue 
dren. 
appointed recently, and 
the Minister of Education. In it 
there are some remarks about cleanliness 
that were to be expected as a matter of 
and some conclusions about costume 
that are rather surprising. It seems that 
French children generally, and especially 
children of the very poor, are dressed much 
tco warmly. In the school rooms they 
wear nearly all the outer garments and 
Wraps which they wear out of doors. The 
report recommends the abolition by law ot 


betore 


this senseless custom, 





| despair. 
' without 


out into the middle of a ball-room with 4°) 
eyes upon him; another twists the con. 
trary way,underthe owner's ears ; another, 
witha vast Pacific of a face, has little 
whiskers, which seem to have stopped 
short after two inches of voyage, as though 
aghast at the prospect of having to turn 
such a Cape Horn of achin. We perceive 
coming a tremendous pair, running over 
the shirt-collar, in luxurious profusion ; yet 
we see, as the colonel or general takes off 
his hat toa lady, that he is quite bald— 
those whiskers,in fact,are nothing but a tre- 
mendous landslip trom the veteran's head.’’ 

GrirF and Joy, Hope and Fear, Tears 
and Smiles, Pain and Pleasure, are a)! 
twins—children of the same mother, and 
linked together throughout the whole world 
of humanity. No lot, no country, no cli- 
mate, no scene, no condition may claim the 
enjoyment of one, without the rebuking 
companionship of the other. No cloud, 
however,is without its inner light. The blue 
sky still harbors behind the gloomy canopy, 
ready with its sunshine, and keeping .the 
sad soul from being entirely delivered to 
No condition is solowly as to be 
its hope; no sorrow so poignant 


/ and oppressive, as not to permit the conso- 
lation of some sweet minister, interposing 


at the right moment, with compensation 
and perhaps delight. There is no such 
thing as unmitigated evil; as there is no 


such thing as pleasure and joy, without 
cloud or qualification. We have only to 


/ open our hearts to the smile and the sun- 


shine ; not turn our backs, or shut our eyes 
to the angelic visitor, who is always sure 
to stand upon the threshold, whenever we 


| deserve most need and are willing to give 


him welcome. 

A curious article might be written on 
the immunity trom wounds in action of 
some generals, and the ill-tortune of others 
in becoming the billet for a bullet. No com- 


_mander was ever more forward in the fight- 


A commission on the subject was | 
its report is now | 


ing line than Sheridan, yet he never gota 
scratch. Skubelefl, who many a time went 


/atit with his own good sword, and in his 


white coat and on his white charger headed 


every charge with a recklessness that men 


_into the air miles away. 


and the substitution | 


of a light headdress for girls instead of the | 


heavy and cumbrous bonnet which they 
The report closes by highly 
commending the English custom of allow- 
ing children to run about barelegged and 


oftentimes bareheaded. 


now wear. 


Fave rou ever met the sarcastic young 

No! Well, she is a pest. The 
ciddy girl, the gushing girl, and the lacka. 
daisical miss are not ornaments whose loss 
would cause the world grief, but they can 
be tolerated. The sarcastic maiden should 
be suppressed by law. 
Nobody likes the 
body fears, and many hate her 
in-trade may origiaally 
but has long 


The school is grow- 
ing. sarcastic girl ; every- 
Herstock- 
have een satire, 
ago degenerated impu- 
and the degeneration 
slipped herability to see the 


tween what was and 


into 


dence, with has 


ditference be- 
ireand impudence. She has been fostered 
circle and generally stays 
She began with mild criticisms of 
her friends, and ends by lampooning them. 

Now she has none, and caricatures her 
quaintances. 


there. 


ac- 

Her parents applauded her 
and she 
on their hands. 
liant, 


early efforts, retaliates by staying 

The family think her bril- 

: young men avoid her, and what the 
world knows as a sour old maid is gener- 
ally thus created. 


As | 


A PROMINENT London periodical, in dis. 


| CSS] 
; 


ing the whisker philosé phically, porits- 


} cally, and socially. thus indulges: ‘The 
u on-chop seems to have suggested the 
r fa substantial British whisker Out 

“ less varieties have 

the 

S4 DG Das War; 

ft the cheek, and 

igh itdid not know 


0, like 


5 


called madness, had as completeSimmunity 
as if he carried the charmed life that his 
soldiers ascribed, and was wounded only in 
the quiet trenches by achance bullet fired 
Wellington was 
but once hit. The bullet that carried away 
his boot hee) scarce gave him a contusion. 
Grant was never struck ; no more was Na- 
poleon. Of Sir Neville Chamberlain, one 
of the most distinguished officers ot the In- 
dian army, the saying goes that he never 
went into action without receiving a wound, 
and the gallant old man has been fighting 
pretty steadily ever since the first Afghan 
war. Bazaine wasa man to whom fortune 
was not stingy in the matter of wounds. 
At Borny there came to Lim the ieaden re- 
minder that he was mortal, though this time 
it was into nearly as great a sham as itself. 


Ir we were asked, says a New Yorker, 


| What is to-day the great advantage which 


| Man has over 

| ° 

| existence, 
tation, pockets. 


woman in the struggle tor 
we should answer, without hesi- 
Pockets are the symbol of 
an orderly mind, of logical powers, practi- 
cal acquirements, homogeneity. A bag— 
a woman's bag, a shopping bag—is the em- 


_blem of the kingdom of misrule. Speaking 


what is—between sat- | 


roundly, & man’s clothes contain a dozen 


_ pockets. In this convenient place his change 


is kept ever ready, and neverin the way ; 
in that receptacle are his knife, corkscrew, 
and shoe-buttoner ; another compartment is 
sacred to his purse, still another holds his 
handkerchief ; his gloves may have a sepa- 
rate home it he will ; his eye-glass lives in 
an aristocratic seclusion ; watch, pencil-case 
and toothpicks are comfortably segregated, 


_and he has room besides for memorandum 
| book, lettere, newspapers, the new maga- 
| Zines, visiting cards and a case of court plas- 
| ter. 


ls it any wonder that he turns the 
key of the world’s great lock easily and 
well, having both hands tree to that exer 
cise? And the fact that he has conquered 
his pockets, so to speak, testifies to the 
supremacy of man. It his tailor demurred 


, ald 
ttl useful minion would 


st putting them in,that 

find his occupation goné. But when woman 
id by her dresamaker that only one 

accessible pocket is tobe allowed her, s#¢ 


ums 


supinely submits, and thereby prec! 


a youth who has ventureal her inferiority of sex. 
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YOUTH AND TIME. 
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I woke one day to find that Youth was g , 
With Time, who takes gvod things and 
To join a vague procession, ever growing, 
Of ghosts who people dreamland still ; 
Those whom the years have rent world-wide asunder, 
Oid friends once daily looked upon ; 
Some toll upon the earth, and some rest under, 
No doubt; and do some still regret, 1 wouder, 
The giad old days, the good time gone?’ 


Time rakes away his dust-heap of dead roses 
Of empty cups, of broken vows, 
Spent love ; and all dim memory discloses, 
The morning after Youth's carouse ; 
He shows us shades of unforgotten faces, 
We hear the voices far away, 
Of revellers, who leave us still some traces 
Of sougs whose echoes haunt old halting-places, 
Where night was often turned to day. 


And many rest in sleep by dreams unbroken, 
By winds unswept, by stars unseen, 
Never to speak again as they have spoken, 
Or know lost joys that might have been. 
When slow departing Summer day yet lingers, 
Between the purpling Western bars, 
When winds sound faint, as if some far-off singérs 
Were touching haros with tired, trembling dugers, 
We see lost eyes smile in the stars, 


——_ 


Betty. 











BY E. F. SPENCER. 


DAY—July 10th, 1847. 
It was a brilliant morning. 
The July sun shone down over the 





peaceful little village of Rest, and the pur- | 


son thereot was standing on the well-kept 
—— path just outside the Rectory 
oor. 
He was reading a letter—a pleasant one, 


| against bers for an 


“A nice, meek, well-behaved little dam- 
sel, who would never ovject to sew her 
seain diligently, but be industrious and 
careiul, and play decorously with her doll 
alterwards; who would never make a noise, 
keep all her drawers in perfect order, all 
her toys unbroken, know her Catechism 
thorougtly, never bave a dirty face, never 


} tear her frock ° 





There Mrs. Trevor's enumeration came 
to an end, put to a violent death by Betty’s 
two soft arius flung round ber neck. : 

“Dear inammie, you wouldn't like me to 
be such a mean little sneak, would you, 
now?’ she cried. “Why, | believe you 
would just bate me!’ 

“I believe I should—I'm sure your daddy 
would,”"the mother answered. “And now, 
iny chickie, let me go; 1 want to pour out 
the culf-e, Tom, my dear, bave you come 
to break fast ?"’ 

“I will have some, please, Mrs, Trevor,”’ 
Tom answered: “though I really came to 
bring Betty a birthday present; only she 
bas got 80 very many that [——” 

_ “Show ime,” interrupted Betty impera- 
tively; “show imethis very minute, dear 
darling Tom!" 

‘Thus encouraged, Tom produced trom 
his jacket-pocket a little box, which, on 
being opened, was found to contain a sinall 
cross of gold some two inches in length, 
and richly chased on one side; on the re- 
verse, Which was plain, was engraved,Toin 
to Betty, July 10th, 1847.” 

Betty held the trinket at arm's length, 
and, having rapturously adinired it, rushed 
up to the lad, and Hung ber arins about his 
neck, in all the abandonment Of sweet 
childnood, 

“LT love you, Tom—vou are a darling!” 


she cried, holding up her mouth to be 
kissed, 
Young Tom just brushed his cheek 


instant, reddening a lit- 


tie—for he had the true masculine horror 


| ofa scene; then, witha breath of decided 


I fancy; for there wasa sinile on his face, | 


which lingered there even after he had 
folded it up and replaced it in its envelope; 
it deepened yet more as the gate was pushed 
open, and a tall, straight, well-set-up boy 
of fourteen or fifteen years old came tow- 
ards him. 

This boy was young Tom Adair, the 
Squire of Rest. 

“Well, ‘Tom,’ said the jovial pastor gen- 
ially, “you’re early this moFning. Come 
to breakfast, eh ?”’ 

Tom Adair laughed. 


“Yes, if Mrs. ‘Trevor asks me,” he re- | 


lied, with a schoolboy tip of his hat; ‘but 

didn’t come for that, but to bring Betty a 
present for her birthdsy.”’ 

“Go inside,tnen,’’ said Mr. Trevor laugh- 
ing. “You'll find Betty raving over the 
offerings that have already turned up.”’ 





Thus bidden, the lad went into the house | 


turning, with the accustomed manner of 
one who knew the place and was not wont 
to stand on ceremony,into a large and very 
cheertul rooin near the principal door of en- 
trance. 

‘Betty,’ said he. 

Atthe sound of his voice a child turned 
from the table at which she was standing— 
a very fair and lovely child, surely just 
such a cne as caused the exclamation from 
Gregory the Great nore than thirteen hun- 
dred years ago, “Angeli, non Angli’’—a 
very dainty, fairy-like, and fragile child, 
with hair like spun gold, eyes blue and 
bright as the blue heavens, in which at that 
moment the sun shone like a diamond in 
a bed of sapphires; a child with a face that 
would have been perfectly regular in feat- 
ure, had not the nose had the sauciest little 
upward turn. 

Her eyebrows and lashes were brown, 
her skin very clear and simooth, and fine 
as ivory, White as porcelain, and with the 
faintest dash of apple-b‘ossoim pink across 
the cheeks, 

She turned froin the table to meet him. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said eagerly, “1 was just 
wishing for vou this moment. Ive yot 
such a jot of presents. Look here! Grand- 
papa las sent me 4 wateh—a real one ; look 


at it! See, this is the key—-thet’s gold, too, 
And Aunt Mary bas sent tne a chain; she 
bopes I will take care of it, lor it was 


granny’'s. 

“Father has given me a sovereign—a 
whole sovereign, ‘Poin, a new one; tother 
a chain for my locket; Uncle Bob, five 
suillings, because he didn’t Know what to 
buy; Unele Jack, a colley-pup; and Uncle 
Geoff, a writing-case, all titted up, seal and 
wax and everything—isu't it a beauty, 


| 
| 


' 
4 


relief, pushed her gently towards the table, 
and drew a chair near for himself. 

“T will always wear it,’’ said Betty, still 
regarding the cross, “I will wear it on my 
chain; I love it!” 

Very soon, however, her thoughts rever- 
ted to the doll. 

it was a gilt which repeated itself twice 
each year—on ber birthday and at Clrist- 
inas—a gift which, with each renewal, 
seemed to come moreand more in the light 
of a studied insult. 

A doll! 

As if she wanted to nurse and hug a doll 
—a thing of wax and sawdust, a thing with 
two gieat staring eyes that wouldn't even 
shut—a thing wiih a fixed and stupid grin 
on its stupid waxen face—a thing that had 
two vexatious inisshapen legs stuffed with 
sawdust,and embellished with In-tved club- 
feet! 

Betty was indeed indignant. 

Her Uncle Jack's present of a colley-pup 
was a present werth having; ber Uncle 
Bob's five shillings a sensible way of re- 
inembering ber birthday; her Uncle Geoff's 
writing-desk a possession to be proud of; 
her wateh and chains and gold cross—why, 
they were all quite grown-up young lady 
presents. 

Sut this—this doll! as Betty witheringly 
called it—it was siaiply too contemptible to 
consider in the light of a birthday present 
atall; in fact, it made ber very angry in- 
deed. 

“What shall we do with her, Torn?” she 
asked, as she ate the Jast spoonful 
egg. and nodding towards the dotl to show 
that She was Speaking of it. “Lets hang 
her.”’ 

“Or shoot her,”’ suggested Tom. ‘We 
eould do William Tell beautifuliv—stick a 
ripe gooseberry on her head, with a pin 
through it, for the apple.” 

“Or suppose we burn her for a witch,”’ 
cried Betty—she had just been reading an 
interesting episode in history describing 
that process—‘it would be splendid! Tlow 
she would inelt! LL shouldn’t wonder if 
she did not fizz!" ; 


“Yes; but it would be all up with her 
then,’ Tom objected ; “and we should get 
scarcely any fun outof her at all, for she 


would burn in no time. 


of her | 


We night drown | 


| her first; they always did that with witches | 


though? And Aunt Joan bas sent ine—a 


doll !’’ 

Tom burst out laughing. 

“What, hasn’t she made a change yet? I 
vote we havea little fun out of the old 
thing this time. Let's have on execution,” 
he suggested ; “it will be no end of a lark. 
She must have meant it for that—Miss Joan 


1 ean; she couldn’t expect vou to play ' 


with it’’—-in tones of contempt quite as pro- 
found as Betty’s. 

Mrs. Trevor laughed indulgently. 

“Ah, poor Aunt Joan! It is well 
does not know what a hoyden her only 
niece is—a hoyden who utterly despises 
dolls, and prefers climbing walls and trees 
to setting ber doli’s house in order,” she 
said, sinoothing Betty’s golden hair caress- 
ingly. , 

“Sie knows I hate dolls,’’ broke in Bet- 
ty indignantly. 
“«What with your daddy’s spoiling, and 
what with vour having no friend but Torn, 
I ain afraid Betty vou have grown p it 


what your Lunt Joa % a 


she | 


you know—stuck ‘eis in a sack, and if they 
sank, swore ’ein innocent, avd made saints 
of themm—what do you call it, Mr. 
vor?” 

“Canonised thein,”’ 
ply. 

“Yes, canonised thein; bet if they float- 
ed,” Tous went on impressively, ‘they 
burnt them for witches. Now, how would 
that do? She would pretty sure to 
fioat.”’ 

“Yes; and then we inight guillotine her,”’ 
Betty cried excitediv. “Well get Cookie 
to lend us her big chopper, and we'll have 
two posts and a string, aud tben—securr-r, 
sinash! down it will come! How would 
that do, Tom?” 

From this it will be seen that Miss Betty 
was 4 youny person of great powers of adap- 
tation. 

“It will do splendidly,’ Tom 
“We'll bang her tirst, and then 
William ‘Teil her next, iry the 
business afterwards, and wind up 
bonfire.” 
“Qiu, but she'd be lead,”’ 

don’t Know, though, that that would 
much tuatter ;we uid have to pre- 
auvway ts all 
Tom, dado 


mh pur 
i ‘ 


was the Rector’s re- 


be 


answered, 
float mer; 


sett vy objected. 
“J 
InaAKEe 
tend 
tence with a doll 


Si) 


she Was “alive pre- 


stupid thing! 


you s¢ V CuHKE , ‘ ns bbale 





Tre- | 


Chopping 
with a) 


i Europeans banded logetoer in that aw 


“I aay, Betty, { vote that we blow her 


“What, Cookie?” opening her blue eyes 
very widely at his suggestion. 

“No; that beauty over there,” nodding 
towards the doll sitting simpering on a 
chair. ‘ 

“Like the wops’-nest?’’ Betty cried ex- 


citedly. “Oh, yes,do let us! We'll 
oid Jimmy to do it for us; he bas heaps of 
powder, But, Tom, you'll do ali the other 


things first, won't you? Wemay as wall 
get all the tun that we oan out of the old 
thing.” 

Mrs, Trevor looked across the table at the 
Rector in a way that nade the jovial par- 
son burst into shouts of uprvoarious laugh- 
ter. 

“The result of sister Joan's puritanical 
way of bringing you up,” he said, “Bless 
the child! I wish the old cat could hear 
her!” 

“Hush-sh, ny dear!"’ remonstrated his 
wife gently. 

**Daddy is quite right,"’ remarked Betty, 
as she helped herself to jam, and speaking 
with an absurd air of wisdoin, contrasting 
oddly with her fairy-like person—for she 
was small for her nine suinmers, ‘Daddy 
is quite right. Aunt Joan is an old cat—no 
inistake about it.”’ 

The copy of her father’s mature tone of 
deliberation was so perfect that ber three 
hearers went off into fitsof laughter, the 
Rector’s voice ringing out the loudest of 
them all. 

“T wonder if Aunt Joan’s ears are 
ing?’ he said at last. 
Madaine Dolly's fate, ei? By the 
ita very valuable doll, as dolls go? 
whatif she asks to see it, as she did 
last one?” 

“Oh, we can say it got broken,"’ Betty 
sugyested. “It won't do Ww say the dogs 
this time,.”’ 

“On, vou terrible child !”’ 
cried. 

“Well, after all," exclaimed the 


bye, is 
And 
the 


her mother 


Rector 


rather warinly,“Joan knows very well that | 


Betty detests dolls, and yet she persists in 
sending one twice every year; and I don't 
suppose it cost much.” 

“Fifteen pence ha’p’ny,” remarked Betty 
promptly. “I saw iton the ticket—filteon 
pence ha’p’ny, and nota rag on it. 1 wish 
she’d sent fifteen pence ha'p’nyworth of 
toffee instead.”’ 

At this imatter-of-tact speech the Rector’'s 
shouts of laughter broke out anew, 

And after a while the boy and girl went 
out, and the simpering, waxen-taced doll 
was in inany ways put to death. 

* « + * _ ” 


A day—Ten vears after. 

Ten years had flitted by, and when tne 
morning sun rose on Betty's birthday, it 
rose in Indian, not English skies, 

Betty was Betty Trevor no longer, but 
Betty Adair, wife of the Squire of Rest and 
lieutenant of the O0th Regiment of the 
Line. 

Her people had been not a little unwill- 
ing that she should go to India; but Ton 
expatiated glowingly on the folly of losing 
so many years of seniority by exchanging, 
and had inoreover given a faithful promise 
that if he could not effect an exchange into 
a homne regiment of cavalry a8 soon as he 
should obtain his company, he would give 
up the service and settle down as a country 
gentleman. 

He had also persuaded Betty to declare 
she should really eujoy the short stay of a 
year or so, and regard it more inthe light 
of a holiday trip than anything else, 

So between them, eventually, the Rector 
and his wile gave way. 

The young husband and wife accotnpa- 
nied the regiment, when it sailed off in the 
good ship Wellington, 

For about half a year Betty's homeward 


burn- | 
“If only she knew | 








moment, brothers and sisters by the rels- 
tionship of coummon danger and misfor- 
tune, without any remembrance of grade 
or cast. 

For the most partthe men were con- 
“es how they mi — the hardest, 

All arms were ik and pared 
ready for the reception of the first ross of 
oa Sepoys after the last barrier should 

ll. 

The women, poor souls, were huddled 
together in a heap, paralysed by grief and 
tear, soine with their faces hidden on their 
aris, others sobbing and crying, soine Lis 
tening to the tapping sound made by the 
miners, and starting nervously at the 
—- unusual noise, 

here was one poor soul, lying with a 
little weakly creature in ber arma, a poor 
little siege-baby two days old,trving teetly 
to counfort the man who bad brought her 
half way across the world to weet death in 
this cruel guise, 

“Ifon'y I badn’t brought yer, Nan,"’ he 
kept saying over and over. 

“Now don't you take on so, Jim,” she 
murmured in reply. “Ifthe worst comes 
it will soon be over—I don’t care.’’ 

“But if on'v I hadn't brought yer Y”’ Jim 
groaned, “If on’y I hadn't, yer'd ha’ been 
safe and sound at home now. Oh, ifon’y I 
had lett yer there !”’ 

“Nay, now don't vou take on #0,” she 
cried with an ineflable smile on her own 
worn face, “I'd do the sane if [bad my 
time to come over again; and atter all we 
will die here together when the worst does 
come,”" 

“] was so proud 0’ being on the strength 
o' the regiment,” the husband went on dis- 
tractedly. “I never thought o’ barm such 
as this coming to yer.” 

“Nay, now don't you take on so, Jim,” 
she repeated wearily, “don's you now.” 

Tom Adair, who was standing near, turn- 
ed and strode out into the verandah, a great 
knot creeping up bis throat and scalding 
tears in lis eyes. 

But Betty, who had all along been as 
cool as ice, and as plucky asa tigress, bent 
down over the sick girl's bed, 

“Nan, said she, “you are a brave, gen- 
erous girl—a real Enylishwoman. Some, 
nay inany, would have reproached him for 
misfortune that he never looked tor and 
could not guard against; but you are too 
brave and good for that. God keep you, 
iny dear, and may be take us to a better 
world when our time comes—a world 
where there will be no oppression, no 
Inuliny, nO more partings any more for 
ever.”’ 

Then she bent still lower and kissed her 
gently and the litthe babe, laid a friendly 
hand onthe husband's bowed head, snd 
followed Tom, 

Poor Tom! 

Ile was sitting on a sinart seat of bainboo 
work just outside the door, two revolvers 
beside him, lis hands thrust deep down 
into his pockets, Lis eyes tixed miserably 


| On Space, 





Betty sat down beside him and rested 
her head on his shoulder, regardless of the 
men standing about, 

Those were days when hard hearts grew 
soft, cold ones wartn, when husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, coumrades and comrades, clung to 
each other with the agonised clasp of de- 
Spair. 

“Oh, Betty, Bettv! he groaned, “how 
that poor chap's words have cut ine—down 
tothe very bottom of my heart! If only I 
hadn't brought you out here! Oh, iny God, 
it only Thad never brought you out of 
England!” 

“Well, but, dearest, you 
for this,”’ Betty began, 

Tom stopped her witha gesture of his 


looked 


never 


| hand. 


letters protested that she was really enjoy- 


ing her new experiences, and should never 
regret that part of her litle which had been 
spentin an Indian cline. 

Alas, poor Betty! Alas, poor Tom !"’ 

When the morning of the young wife's 
nineteenth birthday dawned imatters were 
goiny terribly hard with them,asthey went 
that year with tmany—nay, most of the 
British residents in the great country which 
the English hold by the power of the 
sword, 

In # frail bungalow, sheltered by yet 
riore frail fortifications—two walls and 
pates—delences which would have proved 
no bar to any foe, save cowardly Orientals 
—beseiged by hunger and thirst, by fever 
and cholera, by tattle, 1surder, and sud- 
den death, these two with others—kept a 
terrible and anxious wateh in the midst of 
their enemies, hoping against 
Ing against fearful 
ting off the evil dav. 

Alas, poor Betty! Alas, poor Toin! 

Up to that morning, the morning of Bet- 
ty’s nineteenth Lirtuday, they had hoped 


odds, desperately put. 


hope, tiht- | 


| and 


against hope in spite of the overwbeluuny | 


numbers of their foes, 

Then, all at once, Hope spread her white 
wings anu flew away, leaving them utterly 
hopeless, 

The gallant little garrison had 
inost to the end of its strile, aud 
gle was nearly over. 

A well-laid inine had already blown up 


al- 
tue slruy- 


Come 


the miserable outer wall and gate of de- 
fence, 

‘The worn and weary men and women 
within could bear the muffled tap-tap-lap 
ping just outside the inner wali, which 
told them with too awful distinctness that 

elore [riaty rs md passed tw 
” ‘ 

: 
ras 4 pilliabie scene, a inere hand 


| merrow, 


“There was no need 
begyed ine to leave 
would not, 

“T would bring vou out here,’ 
on wretchedly, ‘fool that IT was!’’ 

“Don't think about it,’” Betty responded 
promptly. ‘it will be bad enough when it 
comes, though I don't know, Tom,whether 
it need be #o bad after all, if they do blow 
that gate down and carry the barricade; it 
will be all over for both of us in no time—a 
couple ol shots aud we suall Knuw nothing 
about it. 

“Botwhy think of it? The gate is not 
down yet; the wall is thick, for it is brick. 
The other was only mud. And if they car- 
ry that, the barrier nay bold out a little 
longer, and help may come, at ADV tno 
ment.’ 

“Tt will not hold outan hour. The same 
explosion will weaken it, and a handtul of 
fire will burn it down im uo time,’ Toin 
auswered., 

He glanced contemptuously at the weak 
barricade of chairs and tables, ladies’ boxes 
military chests, which had beer laid 
within the walls. 

Then he added— 

“No; when that gate goes, it will be all 
up with us. | teil you, Betty, I could curse 
miyseif.’’ 

“Hush, hush, dear! This is not a time 
for curses,’ sie trurisured with yentle re- 
proach, “Besides, [ am like poor Nan 
Jackson in there; I'd do it over again w- 
Bless her!’ 


for it; your father 
the service, and I 


he went 


For « loti tine there was silence between 
thet. 

Al last Betty spoke, 

‘Deo vo 


1 Know that this is iny birthdav?’’ 
sail suddenly “T had forgotten it un 
' 
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He had not forgotten; he remembered it 
well. 

Kettv chattered on in her soft, almost 
childish voice, 

“Do you remember the day that vou gave 
ine this?” touching the golden cross on her 
boon. “Ten vears ago. How tite flies! 
It waseuch alovely tuorning, and you cat 
to breakfast. Do vou remeniber, Tour?" 

“C any dariing, he broke out, ‘trod 
knows T newer dreamt 1 was laying such a 
cross upon vou! 

“Never mind, Tom, Tecan bear it, if need 


i Al, ves, 1] remember that day so well, 
Wiiat ite col presents I iad * 
“Mother gave init this chain larlinny 


nother ! Il wonder what she is doing at 
this moment? Ttis just eiybt in the morn 
mg at howe, Very likely they are at 
pravers—praving for us, 


“And then daddy will go cout for tive 
tnioutes, and Driver will > v | + ane 
chivvy the cat ac Om the lawn. Piwor ! 


Driver’ be mten years old now. [ 
Jack gave hiss to me that same day. Tun 
glad we didn’t tring hin.’ 

“Betty, | eauteot bear ts bear you 
cried, Bt) ab) yen sed volo, 

“Wei may as well talk.”’ said Betty 


miidiv. “We mavo net bave touch more 
time te talk to each other. 

Ifthe trit * i she wanted to die 
**erqanie is oo thoy 3s, 1 taikedot tt 
past to prevent borsel thiitshitiye Of Cle pore 
went 

You! And aunt Joan sent me ad 
Dist was thie bast trie, f ,atter I sas t 
she sent tuseful’ presents, OO, how angeyv | 
was! suddenly breaking t , Very res 
iadtiyls al tlie res fit 

“Ard we per ny vy went it puta 
end t We ‘ c ! 
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Who onee trad the sane thorny path mow 
pressed by their worn and weary leet; whe 


ice drauk tothe very dregs the bitter cup 
eel belore each one of Cleuwi dn that terrible 
hour offauspense and trial. 

‘There were Protestants and Presbyterians, 
Roman Catioles and tollowers of Wesley, 
and there were sone who had never 
troubled Chetiselves to be auvlitig. 

All tiese how were gathered together as 
Fiecp vlder one shepherd, Whether Ile 
would @Clisxese to lead thei inte a green 
pasture and beside tie waters of comfort, or 
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and then—send the bullet as near ty heart 


wrsibly, and alsvost ties 
face appeared above 
was toe sound of a shot, 
back -dead ! 


the barrier shin 


Tom, and then 


the I. 11s tah 


Would tawve pulled the tr 


The Old Farm. 


“Poor little man! 








to be consoled, and ted, and rocked tosleep 
vreen settee that stood against 


ima Lise ne 
the wall. - 

And still Matty rested quietly. 

Soy ‘ V that thev could only tell that 
ehe was breathing by putting their faces 
down aywainst her ilps. , 

« vas dving quietly, and without the 
Siiv st pair. 

Phat was the only eomfort they had. 

Rut it was a comblort. 


lneyv bad fost a child three years before, 

Shad endured the asony of seeing hun 

breath almost to the last moment 

bis exittesee, while be lifted his little 

hinds towards them all the while, as if he 
Was asking thea to take awav bis pain. 

Pisats we mvful deatubed was present in 

w thoughts of both the parents on this 


‘Thank Tleaven she does not struggle | 


sufler as Jitthle Willy did,’ said the 
ver, at last. “Tt seers to me that I eould 


never bearte look on Sach a Sight as that 
un ut, oh, ewen this is hard—hard to 

a hrough with and hard to understand, 
1 t ightaunyv ehildren would stand beside 
boed and close mv eves, And here 


wthem from me, one by 
We shall bave only Hannah and 


99 
lhennv fett when Ste is wone, 


Poe poor tother could not answer hin. 
Jive ‘ Shere they were sittityv Was 
rv tornished one In the whole house, 
It w kKitehen, bedroom, and all, but the 
r reoof Mrs. Bennet Kept mw clean 
at 
»two windows that looked out 
rout hun ane fashioned look- 
wht peacock’s feat vers 
iil 
ed there by little Matty 
\ istnall table that stood underthe 
Ms er spe ny-hook and printer, 
i yal ther “ket. pust as Sie trad 
it last aflernoon when 
6 } us | 
| tt sooden elours stood side by 
ss ! bit bed where M itty 
| . fbeen tiade byw the farmer for 
s two eldest echildren—the Hannah, of 
ithev had already spoken, and a son, 
Richard, who tad gone to Sea at fourteen 
vears ime, and had never been heard of 
Keach ehild of the tamilv had usea the 
Lattv os aa | ny snow, 
Devonad “la third window looked 
: ‘ vards tie barn-vard, 
‘Ey OsSS Boel ther 
wlits Hn o« pany With the old sorrel 
tral ‘ ocacd deoncdad vdone the errands 
i \ r \ s. 
| s ! ned 
1} I I ~ rpeted, aned the furni- 
SCuantyv, treed PudeLy bicaede DS tlie 
“ 
Yetithad been a happy home, and those 
\¢ Hit loved (rod and eweh other, 
and t thhed Theaven day r the blessings 
‘ =.4 i it 1! 
I tine had been when enjamin 
1} 1 thbeen tha owner of a beautiful 
i I 
Bat oatter Richard left them and disap. 
edd oso sSirabyely, nothing Seemed to 
Ve prospered with Cheis, 


Step bs step they went downward, till 
Y thev were @ broken aod Sorrowful 


pie, UVigwon ahbeavirv mortyaged farina, 
1 Sine ebhothiog but the dreaded poor- 
ith Chi 1, if all the 
taken away, toe Whom they 
1 for ceotnitort add afleeti ti, «Abba 
their belpiess old age, 
MWe teli vou ali tue trouble at 
mee, Mattv. Sadthe old tian. as thev sat 
id beside the bed, 'O iS quire 
~ “ hay 
Oo, dear!" sizhed Mrs. Bennet, “won't 
oanne yon vou, Benjamin, at 
; Hig 
Ae L s 
fie saves he has nothing todo with our 
S, Wile, wana dae means to Sel! the 
he ow for S le tmortgage ?" 
is ‘ - i \I \ 
“ i e room 
| vas t ih * she 
said, Ww are ! rv I «did 
\ | hie ither! J 
us i bid throsda It Spare roots 
t ra . " } Ss, i l meant 
say ‘ ti mss i \ pret woven 
r s mofloor, with plenty of 
n Stripes inotto please the litthe ones, 
t fear, Whiat Shiall ve do busband, 
ire turned away from here, and 
t - ti We ir 
Delon’ Know, wite: but God knows, 
Not -(2n Dappen tous that He has not 
! US, and Whitever is His will, we 
x th Willithy to Subunit to It, are we 
t answe) 
s an MOles, Comin One upon the 


wd i Phos tor RET) her heart and 


Z r hand, the farmer fell 
sd 1 opr ! a 
, 
" S\N i % IK bes 
i j } trad 
} 
SL pueNe 
si - d ess 
\ I ‘ . 


te 


“Her eyes are open, Benjamin,” she 
whispered, “She looked up at ine as if she 








| knew me, and, you, know, the doctor saiq 
that if she coule 


be got to know any of us 

again, th pressure on the brain would be 
over, and she would live. Go for bim at 
onee, dear.”’ 

**Let ine look at her first.’’ 

Trembling all over, the strong man bent 
above his child. 

Yes! 

TLe deap blue eyes were opening again. 

They looked up at him with a sinile, 

“Matty issleepy. Kiss Matty good-night, 
father,’’ said the little faint voice that they 
had never hoped to hear again. 7 

“Precious litthe daughter. Father wil! 
kiss you,”’ he said, controlling his euotion 
by a mighty effort. 

He kissed her. 

Her lips and cheeks were no longer 
parched and feverish. 

“Oh, my God, how ean I thank Thee for 
this wwercy ?” he murmured, as he tnade 
room for his wife beside the bed, 

“She istetter, She will certainly get 
well,’ said Mrs. Bennet, wiping away her 
tears lest they Should trighten the ebild, 

“And, Benjamin. I have just thought that 
the doctor will have to pass us on bis way 
home this evening, for he went beyond 
here to-day to set aiman’s broken leg. | 
know he will cali as he goes by, for little 
Matiyv, bless her! was always a favorite of 
bis. Oh, Benjamin, what do we care for 
losing this howe, or any other, now, So 
lonyas vou and the children are spared, |] 
wiil live in the poorest but and be oon- 
tented,”’ 

‘There he is,” said the farmer, asa knock 
caine al the outer door, 

Ile went to open it. 

\ stranwver stood there, 

A tall, dark, bearded man, handsomely 
dressed, who asked for a night's lodging. 7 

‘Come in,’ said the tarmer, heartily. 
“It's a poor place, but we are too happy to 
turn away anv buinan being trom our door 
Luis might.’’ 

And te told him of the sick child, and 
its unexpected recovery, beiore he took 
himinto the rooin where the momber was 
SUIl hangiag over her darling, searcely 
able to believe in the reality of her own 
joy. 

“A ventleman who wants to stay here to- 
bigot, mother,” said the tarmer, lighting a 
candle and introducing the guest. 

Mrs. Bennet caine lorward with excuses 
And Ww Welcome, 

The stranger looked fixedly at her out 
didk not speak. 

She trewvbled and turned pale. 

“Who are you ?” she said, in an agitate. 
tone, and laid ber hand apon his sleeve. 

“Waite, exclaimed the surprised farmer. 

“Mother, mother, Iain Diek,”’ cried the 
Stranyer, bursting into tears, and kneeling 
at her teet. “DT bave come bome a rich man, 
and you Shall never want for anything 
asain. Forgive me for leaving you all these 
Years. 

horgive him!  Diek, that bearded man! 

Diek, who had left home a slender curly- 
heated boy! 

I leave you to imagine how they took the 
Wanderer to tiuelr arias and bearts, 

And there was iittle Matty, sunling from 
her pillows, and quite able to understand 
that luis) Was the lost elder brother for 
Whoin she had seen berimother sbed so 
many tears, When they brought hin co her 
bedside, 

“TL was a careless, heedless voung dog at 
first, and Tl pever dreawned how you would 
wrieve about me bere,” said) Diek peni- 
tentiv. “And when I grew older, 1 msde 
Upiiv toto that DT would bring back a for- 
tune with ine when IT came. It was a long 
Linke betore | found ite 

“But itis imine at last, which is the sane 
aS to sty thatit belongs to both of you as 
well,” he added, kissing bis mother again 
ua wwall. 

“Thank Heaven, we ean keep this dear 
Hommel” said Mrs. Bennet, looking round 
the iuinble room as it it were a palace. 

‘“Hlow | wish Hannah were bere to meet 
you this might, Riehard. The dear girl has 
gone ont to work Inthe city for these two 
years past, since father grew so poor, and 
She brings nearly every penny of her 
Wages to hin every mouth to help clear the 
inortvase otf the turin. Dear child! She 
can keep her litthe earnings now for ber 
OW) Use, 

“She will never earn another penny, on- 
less itis by work done in this house or ber 
own,” said Dick, gaily. ‘1 inquired about 
you allon iny way vome, mother, and I 
sent to Hannah's place, and brought her 
away tor good, And here she ia.”’ 

He wenttothe door and led his sister 
Mn. 

“We waited outside a long time, consult- 
ing how T bad best aake tivself known lt» 
you. See, Hannah, litthe Matty is better.’ 

But Hannah was already embracing t 
lovely child, whom she bad lett so sadly on 
ber last Visit howe, 

“Kneel down with us,mv dear ehidren. 
Said lhe tariner, aS soon as he eould eon 
inand his voice sufficiently to speak. «*W: 
should be the most ungrateful of al) Ged s 
creatures if we forgot tothank Hin fer 
this happiness, He knows well how heavs 
abd Gowteast inv poor heart was only ou: 


i houraszo. J bad no hope then of se 
Iw ne Hid brought back from deaths 
thd another arisen from the grave L.- 
S sits s t> te,”’ 
. tadrv eye among them S 
rudd ut ferve 
ted far - 
r Knees, 4 
VY. 
Kennet led ber first-born t 
su f the lithe brother whom 6 


had uever seen, 
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And Hannah busied berself with the 
reparation of a savory supper, to which 
fhe sat down (while Matty and Bennie 
each slumnmbered healthfuliy on their pil- 
lows), the happiest family in the land. 

So may it happen to us all. 

To say froin the depths of our hearts “His 
will be done!" however hard and griev- 
ous that holy will may seem to be; and to 
find our faith rewarded by the restoration 
of our beloved ones, although their steps 
have faltered on the icy thresuold of death's 
door. 

-— 3. 


The Handicap. 





BY E. F. SPENCER. 





OHN BROWN had coinmenced life in a 
foundling hospital, and, 28 a comical 


e) little street arab he had attracted the at- 
tention of a young nobleman, who had 
inade himself the talk of the town by his 


eccentric freaks and his reckiess 
gance, 

It is needless to sav John was no fool. 

Indeed, he was very inuch the reverse, 
and ashis London street training had de- 
veloped a naturally shrewd intelligence, 
and had given him a perfect insight into 
human nature, he proceeded—once_ in- 
stalled as buttons, or page, to his grace—to 
profit by his experience and to make some 
money. 

Even at the carly age of 15, he had learn- 
ed to select a winner with soime accuracy 
and to bet his half-crowns as gaily as his 
inaster did his thousands, 

He also learned to keep his eyes open 
and his tonyue sileut. 

The duke, after a jew years of wastefal 
dissipation, got into difflieulties, gave up 
racing, and married an heiress. 

Two years laterJolin married the duchess’ 
maid, and bloomed suddenly into the snuy 
owner of The Jolly Turftuen public-bouse 
and sporting club. 

How Jobn got the money to set up lis es. 
tablishinent he never told anyone. 

Soine said toe duke bought his secrecy ; 
others said that the duchess bought her 
invid’s. 

However, let the uncharitable tongues 
wag as they willed, Joun Brown's fortune 
was made, 

Before another five years had passed over 
his head, be had developed into one of the 


extravu- 


heaviest and best-known book-imakers in 
London, 

Liie had but one great trouble for him— 
namely, the existence of one Bill) S:nilie, 
who was also a book-maker, and who 
seemed to perpetually cross his pat. 

The fact of the tmatter was Johu Brown 


was of aspiteful, jealous, envious disposi- 
tion, Bill Similie was his bete noire. 

Sinilie was, perhaps, almore clever and 
shrewd bookmaker than Brown, and he 
was, if possibie, a greater rocue. 

He hated Join as cordially as John hated 
him, and he would yive the best book he 
ever made lo “ley bim up,’’as le expressed 
it, In Some Way. 

Major Frank Lundie had been very un- 
lucky of late, and had lost a lot of inoney 
backing a mnare that only ran second, so he 


Was botin the best of humors as he sat 
down to breakfast in the Plunger club, 
Tie two letters the servant tianded hii 
with his morning paper did not tend to 
soothe lis temper. 
He looked at then suspiciously, and 


placed thei address Gowiuward, by the 
side of his plate. 

Ho felt instinctively that their 
would not be agreeable, but be screwed up 
his courage at last, opened them uervously, 
and alter reading them, arose frou the ta- 
ble, leaving his breakfast antasted. 

The first letter was very Short and to the 
point: . 


DEAR FRANK: The bill will be due on 
the 2lat. For Heaven’s sake ineet it. Moses 
swears he will not renew. 

Yours as ever, 
CG. GLANVILL. 


The second ran: 


and 
write 


flurried 


Lo 


DEAREST FRANK: [I ain 80 
fretted, | can searee bold inv pen 


to vou. Fancy that nasty Mune. Dubosq 
Says thatif I do uot pay ter lise diately 
she wit] take leyal procecdiogs azalnst me, 
or do some horrible thin. Ke that. She 
charges, too such frightiul prices for every. 
thing. I never imagined that lowed her 
so much—nearly tiree Lundred pounds 
steriing. 

Is it not shocking? Would any one be- 
lieve sue could be so wieked and nasty? 


Do, like a dear good brotuer lend wie 200 
pounds sterling. 


I am really frightened. Imagine the 
scandal--and now that I am a.imost sure 


Jouves will propose. 
Your attectionate sister, 
LILLik. 


I do?’ tuuttered 
‘and Lillie, too, 
this 
to 


“What on earth shall 
Frank Lundie, in dis.cust; 
the litle tool, to get Into a ness 
just when that rich ‘cad’ 1s Coming 
tinne,”” 

Tne major turned the situation over in 
his mind he waiked up and down the 


like 
up 


ns 


room, but froupany point of View it) was 
nota pleasant one. 

After a good quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, be sat down again to his break ast 
Wilh asset, Dard OOK ol tis a(t 

I W do it! f i t U 
B 
J . was wae 


| 


| betting transactions in 


glad to see him, for they had had many 
the past, and Major 
Lundie had always paid up honorably. 

“I have come to speak to you about some 
money,” said the inajor. 

Atthe word money Brown was all at- 
tention, and his little gray eyes were fixed 
cunningly on the major, who continued— 

“IT want a thousand to-morrow, and I am 
going to ask you to give it to me.” 


“'Tisa pile of money, major. There is 
great counting in ten centuries,’’ 
“] know that, but I don’t wish you to 


give st to me for nothing,” 
jor, suappishly. 

“Well, major, talk out plain like; ['m a 
Straight man, I am.’ 

“Can auy one Lear us?" said the major, 
going across to the door, which he opened 
suddenly. 

Then, having closed it, he returned to 
his seat, and, looking John Brown stéadily 
in the face, said— 

“If you let me have the money I will 
run Maraquita in the Hilton handicap ex- 
aetiy aS you like, She is sure to be a hot 
favorite.’ 

*Did she run her true 


replied the ina- 


formin the Silk- 


| Shire?” asked Jonun Brown, eagerly. 


“She was net half trained, nor was she 
Ineanutto win. She did not run within ten 
pounds of her form.” 

“And the Fold handicap?” 

‘Jolmnie Dodd stayed too long: he did 

|} noteall ou her soon enough,’ said Major 
Lundie, looking knowingly at Brown. “I 
Wanted to vet her lito the Hilton ata fair 


| before 


contents | 


Welt, So you see,” he continued, ‘it's a 
Safe thing either way. Shecan win in a 
canter, and the publie Know it. You can’t 
get ten to one agaist ber to day.” 

“What do you propose to do, major?” 
asked John Brown. 

‘That you lend inea thousand to-mor- 
row. L train and run the inare as you wish, 
and you arrange the jockey. We yo halves 
In the profitsjamd you yet back your money 
betore we divide the protits.’’ 

“What will her ladysuip 
Brown. 


say?’’ asked 


‘Leave that to me: she inust do as! de- 
sire,’ replied the major. 

“Well, major, Til trust you. Honor 
amongst pals, say I. You come round to- 


morrow morning, and Lil let you bave the 
Inoney.”’ 





The Hilton was a magnificent meeting, 
Maj. Lundie was pertectly content with the 
world in general and with bimumself in par- 
ticular, for John Brown had already laid a 
trernendous lot against the ware, who was 
now a hot favorite. 

Jolin was in his glory, shouting at the top 
of bis voice: **Maraquita I bet against ; six 
to one against Marquita.”’ 

The major, standing a folw yards off, 
watched him, in bigh delight, and as he 
saw hit jotting down bet after bet aguinst 
Maraquita, his face rippled into a simile of 
avaricious contentinent, 

Just before the horses were saddled he 
walked across to Lady Dolly's drag, and, 
climbing upon the box seat beside her, 
whispered : 

“Everything is going on splendidly, dear, 
Brown has laid « tremendous lot against 
her, and the ring are making ber a hot 
tavorite.”’ 

“What bave you done?” asked Lady 
Dolly. 

“Nothing. I leave it allto Brown, aud 
we divide alterward.”’ 

“Do you think we can trust Brine?”’ 

“John Brown says he would trust him 
with his life,” said the major, decisively. 

“Tam very nervous about itall. How I 
wish it was over!’ muriwured Lady Dolly. 

“Nonsense, dear; you will find Brine 
does it beautifully. Dll go into the in- 
closure now and see hiin mounted,” said 
the mnajor, contentedly. ‘Have you done 


|; anything?’ he asked, getting down from 


The interview over, Frank Lunde strol!- | 
, ' 


ed down Reyent street, and as he did so he 
felt very much like atan who bad bad a 
tooth drawn—rather astonished at. finding 
that it was not sucha paintul Operation to 
undergo, Vet highly pleased to find tbat it 
was ull over. 
He had, however, vet another 

biin, for Lady Dorothea 


interview 
Verdant 


Was partbowner of the inare, and though he | 


had spoken so bousttully to Brown of what 
Lady Dolly—as she was called—inust do, 
he did not leel altogether comlortable in 
subioitting this special umatter to her. 

Bill Siuile, coming Gown the opposite 
side of tLe Street, saw the major leaving 
John Brown's door, 

“What can he be up to?” he inuttered,as 
he crossed over to talk to bin. ‘Morning, 
major.” 

“Grood morning, Sunilie, 
jor, blandly. 

“Backing the mare 
jor?” asked Somlie. 

"Yes, I SUP pos ;s ." 

“Til lay vou ten to one as often 
like, major.” 

“Thank you, [shall think about it.’’ 

“She ruus, taajor?’’ asked Sintlie eager. 
ly. 

“Shea runs. 


‘replied the ma 


for the Hilton, ma- 


as you 


(700d morning,” replied the 


dor, turning on bis heel and walking 
away. 
Bill Smiilie stood looking down the street 


after the retiring fivure of the inajor, much 
puzzled at his abrupt manner, 

“T'll have my eveon bins, To will,” he 
muttered, as he walked away. “He and 
Joho Brown are up to ne good, S°ik toe.” 

AS the inajor tad anticipated, he had 
Some diffieuity with Lady Dolly. 

At first she would not listen to the ides ot 
berg mixed upin Such a transaction, but 
wien the major pretured to her the monev 


that was to be nade, her good intentions 
lett her and she vave her conmsernt. 

Qi course, her liusband Knew nothing of 
her partnership with M Lundie ; tout 
then he was merely, aS Sie Said, a stupid 
Civ ipaAn, Who kKiew Tillie of manythiilig 
except the rates of exchatnyve, prices ol 
stocks, and bank rates of Interest, so what 
Wos the use of talkiiyg to hick about horse? 


The aire Maraquita was much fancied by 


the public, and had already come to 7 to | 
Tha Ubpee Preeettirpyy. 
Her triais bad heen all that could be 


wished, and, Strange to Say, evervone knew 
they were &. 
The sporting papers and prophets selected 


her wouablinousivy a8 the whiner of the 
Hilton, and Mat Lundie’s friends looked 
onthe thing as aeertainty, parlicularly as 


he was credited with having backed her for 
ai) enorinous amount. 


Brine, who was a first-class jockey, was 
Clgaped to ride the tare. lle was of a 
Silent, tacituro natere, and rarely spoke 
éxcept in tmonosyllables, 

lle was asworn triend and allv of John 
Brown's, and of late had bexome a steady 
Irequenter of the back parlor of * Phe Jolly 
"Purrtisen. 

Upto the morning of the rae had not 
received iostructions how b Vis rid 
{ ] i ne i! if t nf ad | { y vf t it fie 

} i 
\\ 
» aniGA 
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the drag. 

“Only a little with Sinilie,”’ said Lady 
Dolly, carelessly. 

“Sorry you did anything—vou ought to 
have been contented with what we shall 
win with Maraquita, Outside her it was a 
‘toss up’ which of half a dozen wins,’’ 

Maraquita was bot and nervous, and it 
cost some trouble two get Brine salely into 
the saddle, 

The trainer and the stable boy had a 
difficult task in trying to keep her quiet, 
and the latter, while struggling with the 
inare, asked the major to hold Brine’s over- 
coat, 

‘The major took it readily, but at that mo- 
mInent the animal kicked out viciously, 
knocked the coat out of his band, and seat- 
tered the contents of the pockets on the 
ground, 

In his hurry and agitation while picking 
up Brine’s seattered property and avoiding 
at the same tine the tinare’s hind legs, the 
inajor thrust the various papers that lay on 
the ground into his own pocket instead ol 
into that of the overcoat. 

Brine, however, got safely mounted at 
last, and, as he ecantered the mare before 
the grand stand, everyone was loud in ber 
praise. 

“There goes the winner! Whatsplendid 
condition 2?) She'll win in a canter!’ was 
tue general exclamation. 

“Five to one against Maraqguita !’’ shouted 
John Brown; and then the roar of book- 
iuakers Commenced, and Maraquita went to 
4 to 1 betore the flay fell. 

Maj. Lundie walked across the ring to 
talk to John Brown as the borses went by 
to the starting point. 

Pretend you are booking a bet,”’ be said, 
and let us talk about the mare.”’ 

“Whatis it, major? L haven't much time 
to lose.’’ 

“T ain nervous about Brine. What shall 
T doit be does not puli her cleverly 2?” 

“Don't be soft, mmaijor., Brine is the neat. 
est hand at polling a horse in England. 

fut don’t bother io know, tor I atm losing 
lime, and, What's more Important, tnoney, 
too. Maraquita I bet against. 
against Maraquita!l’ shouted 
ing bis back to his partner. 

Atter tiree or tour false starts the flag at 
last fell, and they were off amidst a roar of 
excitement. 

The major and Lady Dolly watched the 
race with bated breath, for both of theius 
were intensely excited, 

As the horses parsed the grand stand for 


Brown, turi- 


| the first time, Maraquita was last bat one, 
(and Brine was riding perfectly according to 


his instructions, though he bad as wnuch as 
much as he could do to hold the tmare, who 
Was pulling hard. 


‘“ioond heavens! he will be found outif 


he rides like that! inultercd the major, 
nervously. 

Lady Dolly also grew very pale as she 
saw tne distance increase between Mara- 
quita and the leading horses bat Jotun 


brown, Standitug on the lower steps of the 
stand, Wes a picture of bappiners, as he Con- 
tinued to shout: 

*Maraquita | bet against.”’ 

Hialf-way around the eourse Maraquita 
drew up to the leading horses, and as thes 
Gune ina cluster into the straycut she was 
fourth. 

The inajor was now 
turmured nervously 
mure : 

“Tt he only does tt 


less excited, but he 


4s tbe Waleled Lie 


cleverly now,” 


Lady Dolly was feverisily agitated and 
deadly pale, and she watched Brine with 
Sturing eves a8 be sat down du tie saddle, 


turned the whipon the mare, passed tiree 
the horses, and causuitthe leader Just at 
tie cistance post. 

' Splendi it turrat! 
excitedly, and then, t 


ait 
shouted the 
irninwto Lady Dol 


MWAjOr, 
ly 


be alded : “dle will dv it bDeautifuily, and 
bose tiv wm iene. 

[t Was a tiiayvrifieent Stirtivga ! t een 
Marqguita and the Rov Du incl 
every one belleved il Was A Ce hii t i ‘ 
Pocatectatreag however Va 

if bn) 4 por nm 





Four to one | 


the papers which had dropped out of Brine’s 
overcoat, 

On glancing at them he was astonished to 
see one iu Lad Dolly's bandwriting. Turn. 
it over, he read: 


Fee roy to pay Stephen Brine £400 if 
he Wins the Hilton handicap on Maraquita, 
“DOROTHEA VERDANT.” 


And underneath was written, in an un- 
forimned band : 


“I promise to pay Stephen Brine the sum 
of £200 if he wins the Hilton handicap on 
Maj. Lundie’s ware, Maraquita, 

“WILLIAM SMILIE.” 
—_—_——_————- - > 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 





A Youn 


Girl's Dementia---How it was Occa- 
sion 


---Some New aud Startling Trutha. 





The St. Louis express, on the New York 
Central road, was crowded one evening re- 
cently, when at one of the way stations, an 
elderly gentleman, accompanied by a 
young lady, entered the cars and finally 
secured aseat. As the conductor approached 
the pair, the voung lady arose, and in a 
pleading voice said : 

‘Please, sir, don't let bim carry me to 
the asyluin. Tain noterazy; Tam a little 
tired, but not nad. Ob! no indeed. Won't 
vou please have papa take me back home?” 
The conductor, accustoined though he was 
to all phases of Lumanity, looked with as- 
tonishinent at the pair as did the other _ 
engers in their viemitv. A few words frou 
the father, however, sufficed, and the eon 


ductor passed on while the young lady 
turned her face to the window. The write: 
chanced to be seated just behind the old 


pentleman and could not forego the desire 
to speak to him, Witha sad face and a 
trembling voice the futher said: 

“My daughter has attending the 
semminarv in adistant town and was suc- 
ceeding remarkably. Her natural qualities, 
together with a preat ambition, placed her 
inthe front ranks of the sehool, but she 
studied too closely, was not eareful of ber 
health, and her poor brain has been turned. 
Lam taking herto «a private asyluin where 
we hope she will soon be better.” 

At the next station the old tian and bis 
daughter lett the ears, Sutthe incident so 
sugyestive Of Shakspeare’s Ophelia, awak- 
ened strange thouviits inthe wind of the 
writer. [tis an abseiute fact that while the 
population of America increased thirty per 
cent. during the deeade between 1870 and 
ISSO the insinity bnerease was over one hun 
dred and thirty-five per cent. lor the same 
period, Travelers by rail, by boat, or in 
carriages inany partofthe land see large 
and elaborate buildings, and inquire what 
thev are? 

Insane asyluimea! 

Wire builds thems? 


been 


Kach State; every county: hundreds of 
private individuals, and iu all cases their 
capocity is taxed to the utmost, 


Vhiy ? 

Because men, in business and the pro- 
fessions, Women, at work or in society, and 
children at school overtax their mental and 
pervous forces by work, worry and care. 
‘This brings about nervous disorders, indir 
yestion and eventually mania, 

Its not always trouble with the head 
that causes insanity. It far oftener arises 
fromevils in other parts of the body. The 
nervous systeu: deterinines the status of 
the bran. Any one who has periode head- 
aches; oceasional dizziness; a dinmnness of 
Vision; a ringing inthe ears; « feverish 
head ; lrequent nausea Or a sinking at the 
prtot the stomach, should take warning at 
once. The stomach and head are in direct 


;syinpathvand one be tuipaired tue other 





can never be tn order, Acute dyspepsia 
causes nore losane suicides than any other 
KHoOWn aypenes nd the tian, woman or 


child whose stoumeh is deranced is not and 
cannot be safe trou the coming on at any 
moment of mania li some one Of ite many 
terribble florins, 

The value of moderation and the iinperr- 
tive necessity of care in keeping the 
stomach right thrust therefore be clearto all, 
The least appearance of indivestion, or inal 
assitntiiation of food should watched as 
careluliv the first approach of an 
invading army. Many inewns have been 
or tieeting such attacks, but all 
have heretotore mnorgor less defective, 
There ean be little doubt, however, that for 
Lhe purpose ofreygulating the stowmmen, ton- 
Ing it Up to proper action, Keeping its 
nerves in a norwal condition anu purifving 
the blood, Warner's Tippecanoe ‘The Best, 
excels all ancient or recent discoveries, It 
is pure and veyeiable ; it is cer- 
tain toadd vigor to adults, while it cannot 
by any possililily injure even % echiid, 
‘The fact that it was in the days 
of the tamous ELarrigon tacily is proot pos. 
itive of its tert? as it has so thoroughly 
withstood the test of thie. Asa tonte waned 
revivifier tis sinoply wondertul, It bas re- 
lieved the ayonyv of the stommeh in thou- 
soothed the tired nerves; 
and averted 
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‘* Well?’—and now there was much 


: ——__—_—_— ' 
(Dur Uoung Folks. bent and pressing closer 


her. 
7 young Jemmy's sure to carry her that way 
—and take out the kitten; ‘twould be a rare 
joke to makea silly of bim, seoding the 
brute to the voung lady ; be ought to suffer 
tor swainping our ships.’’ So did the plotter 
lay open bis scheme. 
| “Oh, ay, he ought to suffer, and ‘twould 
| be only a ticklish suffering, not like what 


limener of sunsiine rife everywhere, c 
et great launch waste render the day | be gave us, and a tender regret was in 
| Bob's voiee, 


famous—that of the Hed Rover and the | m - 
Flying Dutchman. And naw tale builders eon” how is it to be done?" asked Will 
themmelves, With two especial churns, were y- , ae 
bounding along the rt rm bank, carrying |“ Never you fear—I Ne manage —— 
their respective vessels. | averred Harry—and they knew he would. 

“Minetil cut yours out, Dick,”’ said Bob | ” And to-tnerrow athe very day—the four- 
Hayter, the owner of the Red Rover, eve- teenth. A chuckle went round, and soon 
—— SS TES Sie Saye alee aad ee a te ane Harry, the next morn. 

ae. . 

f “Not that !' cried oonfident Dick Henley;  'UK displ Wing aftine dead rat * lis Com, 
“no Red Rover in the world will beat the PAnons adiniring eyes, as they all ner ag 
Fiying Dutchman ; my uncle says he never ed near old a ad cotage “ a a 
saw a weater little craft than mine, and be's tide of events, Now then: ehine 16 
a sailor, you know.” 

“Well, I've got a right tostand up foriny 
own, baven’t 1?" spoke Bob, hotly. 

“Now, don't you two ¢ vuarrel, orall our 
fun's over,” said pacific Harry Lee. 

“Now, don't quarrel,” eried the fourth, 
Will Girey, clapping the two yood-hurnor- 
edly on the shoulder; then they all laughed 
and wenton. 

The right spot for the launch was found 
at last, miniature planks were lala down, 
and all the observances of a real launch at- 
tended to, their young faces a pleasant study 
the while as they did this and that; and now 
caine theall-lop portant mount. 

“We'll let them go dash through 
flood-ygates and by the milll,”” averred Bob, 
bis cheeks glowlng as the Red Rover swept 
out and took the lewd. 

“Yor, right through the flood-gates, Jacob 
Nill ian’tthemman tosay ne. And see ifthe 
Flying Dutchman isn't first!’’ cried vain 
glorious Dick. 

But ah! there on the very mill plat- 
form, as they drew near, stood the muller, 
Jacob Till, Jemuy Crossiv, an old tan 
who lived hard by, and Jecuiny, his wag- 
wish grandson, whom the boys wenerally 
averred to be astuuch like a cricket as bis 
grandfather was I:ke # crab apple. The 
elder Jemmy was erying—ay, actually 


eryving—his head bare, his white focks : y caters poner aiageas 
streaming outon ihe chill wind, as he bent went the — tous basket, an nets ay He ran. 
over something lying at his feet, | Now Miss Pussy was in her own quarters 
“Why, ‘us old Prin,” eried Will Grey. again, and the ratin Harry's pocket. The 
Prin was an eld, cross grained dog, very other three jommed in the race after the 
like bis master, if we may believe the boys, | Wmyginary kitten ; then all three returned, 
very much beloved by the old man, but | Jemmy with a rueful face, to take up lis 
which bad been missing for days past, basket and trot on homeward, , 
But Jacob Till was shaking his fist at the Phe four Jads marehed behind in his 
ladda. wake. ‘ a 
“Well, what did Miss Milly sav ?" ques- 


‘Be off with vou, vou young Turks, or 
‘twill be the worse for you and your pre- tioned old Jemmy, meeting the younger 
one at the door, 


cious ships; "Tn gore to shut the flood- 
gates,’ he roared, while Jeminy wiped bis “"'Twasn'ta kitten, but a dead rat, when 
I gotthere,”’ were his astounding tidings, 


eyes and gazed wrathiully their way. 
OWhy, whats in the wind? returned (and old) Jemimy fairly cut a caper in his 
astonishtnent. 


Dick. “We ain't doing nothing, oniv sail. ; 
“Nay, don’t tell fibs, Jemny.’? said he, 


ing our vesseis.'' 
“Back, Lsay, or Pil wreek ‘ein, roared “ "Pwere, and | see 'un, and so can you, 
4 and the boy held open the basket for in- 


Jacob. Ph bave no doy-killers dabbling 
in uv water—you've broughtthe old uns spection, Ab! there was the kitten, all 
: rigght. 


dog to a watery grave—see here! we've just 
“She must be a fairy kitten or some'at ; I 
know she was a rata while azo,"’ affirmed 


THE FAIRY KITTEN. 





BY PIPKIN. 








PFE old mill river was gurgling and 
singing as it plited along amid the 


door was opening. 
“Be sure to sav Je:niny Crosslv sent her, 
with his kind respects to Miss Milly, as a 


at the door, 

“Ail right,’’ returned the younger, going 
off. 

“Now then, we must get him to put down 
the basket ; then out comes the kitten and 
in goes the rat,’’ said Harry. 

fut Jemunyv fell into their toils without 
any of their trickery. 

tefore he had ywone very far he found he 
needed a stick, so down went the basket, 
the and no sooner was bis back turned than, as 


Lhe rat. 
away under Harry's jacket, and Jewuitny, 


his basket, and tnarched on his way. 
“Now, if we could see him come back, 
and pop the kitten in again, 'twould be a 
trick worth playing,’ remarked Harry, so 
us ‘where there's a will there’s a way” 
with lads, they loitered about; and, anon, 
the redoubtable Jeminy appeared, 
“TsRay, my lad, is that a kitten there, 
away over that tield?” cried Harry, as the 
| four drew near. 
“Where?” was the eager response—down 


fished hin ap.’ 
Ab ! there lay Prin, quite lifeless, in the 


sunshine. the boy ; “and Miss Milly sereeched at ‘un, 
“Ob ! we didn’t!" protested staunch | and so did cook.” 

Dick. | Young Jenmiuny rubbed bis eyes, but it 
“Ye were always threatening the poor | was a fact thata Jitthe white ball of a kitten 

vartnint.’’ lav in the basket ! 


“Yea, and so were balf the parish—but 
we bad no hand in lis end,’ floated back in 
reply. 

“Oh! you said he should drink water,” 
piped young Jeouioyv. 

“Ab, we'll! we can't talk of that now— So Jemmy departed, and our heroes once 
we've other fish to fry,’’ Bob laughed ter Inere crept forth, and actually performed 
rilv. one more trick, 

Jacob Till might bave thought it savored “Tis a kitten, Miss Milly—see bere '"’ so 
of defiance ; be wight have deemed it right) the boy accosted the little lady, meeting 
to stand by the old man and punish bis heron the lawn, four heads bo-peeping at 
tormentors—it tuey deserved the tithe; a: the rectory gate. 
any rate, before they realised thathe wasin | ‘Phe ehild laughed, vet shuddered, as 
earnest, he was at the floodgates, | peeping into the backet she espied the same 

“Oh, don’t!’ pleaded Diek, his face dead rat! 
quivering as his eye took in the fate of the “Well, IT never! she were a kitten when 
two pretty, dainty barks riding, Sotospeak, [set out, and now she’s a rat,’ ypasped 
proudly at anchor, stayed,by the detaining  Jemumy. 
string. “Ab! what have you here 

But Jacob was inexorable; the gates rector, 
swung to. There was a mighty tumult of ‘Grandtatherghas sent Miss Milly a white 
water—tug aud toil as the two owners kitten as Keeps changing Into a rat,’’ said 
night, their ships were sucked under be- Jemuiy. 
fore their very eyes, hopelessly wrecked. “Ah !and I tanev 1 know who's at the 

“Tis a ecrving shame, it is—it i!" bottom of the plot,” laughed the reetor, 
sobbed Bob, big boy of ten years though he and he went down to the yate where were 
was, as they drew the dripping remains to Chose peeping heads, 
shore. " “Well, lads, what's this prank for?’ he 

* We'll be even with vou, Jemmy asked. © 
Crossly ! cried Dick as a parting salute, as “Ww e suid we'd pay Jemmy Crossly out 
they turned away homeward, vowing ven- , for telling fibs about us, and yettiog our 
geance to Jeminy Cromsly. | Ships wrecked.” * 

Ab, well! they were rollicking, tis. | “Ab, well ! here he comes, 
chievous youngsters, but not vindictive; rector. 
their anger was but asthe foam on the old | “Ab! have she turned again?” 
will river, seen, and then gone, On the 
next day they fell to shipbuilding again, 
yoing heart aud soul into their work, 

“Here, Dsav, I've hit upon a plan for 
paving outold Jemimy Crossiy; we anusto’t punish vou fora wrong. 
lorget we owe him @ grudge,” said Harry | served the rector, pointing to Harry with 
Lew. ' the kitten in his arms, 

lhev were all four in the shed they terin- ‘“Here’s Miss Milly's (fairv) Valentine, 
ed their workshop, the sweet February Jemuny —~where'’s our vess is + 
yloaming gatberlng about them, and as “Where's ny old Prin ?"’ was the reply. 
prankish as March hares. “Prin! why I've had hin a private 

“Have you—out with it!" prisoner for days past, to trv and teach hii 


and instantly 
there was acrowding together, and much @ lesson not to steal,’’ said the rector, and 


fairies in these days—earry her back ; I'd 
setinvoinind on Miss Milly having ber ; 
‘cause She felt tor me all along of Prin and 
thera boy "ata 


o.-* 


asked the 


queried 


basket. 
“Av, grandfather.” 
“'Tis only ftun—bovs’ tun, Jemimy, to 


whispering. sll eves were wide t™ 

“Yes! verred Bob; “I heard hiin say Then whose was tlhe dead dog ria 
be was geil ' wend a litti« ' Lé ny { 1 Je n ny. 
a kitten to Miss Milly, at t t as @ Ah you've a beer t cross 
Valentine's presei t | heard hbhiin telling sughed the reverend zg . 
Jemmy about it. | well that ends well 10 bar ‘ ; 


Let's put a dead rat into the basket— | 


garden hedge they popped, for the cottage | 


Valentine's present,’ said Jemimy the elder | 


if bv taagic, out came the kitten, In went | 
Poor little frightened kitty was hidden | 


furnished with astick, returned, took up| 


“Yo inade a mistake, iad; there ain't no | 


averred the 


the oid man, toiling upand peering into the | 


See there,’ ob- |} 


| But for the future don’t be too ready to lay 
blame till you're sure you are right. 
|Jemmy. And you youngsters, I am no ad- 
voeate tor practical jokes; still, as I say, no 
harm's done, and you've bad yuur tun out 
| of it.”’ 
—_———— rT 


A DEAD FAILURE. 





BY FRANK ABELL. 





TPON my word, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Falconer Fielding, “I begin to think 
vou have made a very great inistake.”’ 
| Nel.y Fielding drooped her head a little, 
twisted the ring around and around upon 
her finger, and said nothing. 

Perhaps she, too, was beginning to think 
that she had made ‘‘a great inistake,”’ when 
she engaged herself to Robert Bruce, who 






was only a young doctor, with more patience | 


than patients, and no particular prospects in 

the world. 

Nell had thought it all right as long as 
| she lived inthe country. 

Buta season under the tutelage of Mrs 
- Faleoner Fielding, her city aunt, had led 

her to alter her views upon a variety of sub- 
| jects. ; 

“Don't you see, Eleanor, my love,’’ said 
Mrs. Fielding, ‘show very unjust it was for 
hin to bind you down to an engagement 
(before you had seen anything of the 

world ?” 

‘But he bound himself, too, aunt,’’ plead- 
ed Nelly. 

“Oh, himself. That’s quite a different 
thing. He could expect to do no better, 
But «a girl is ruined by these long engaye- 
inents—ves, simply ruined, and I really 
think George Erskine admires you very 
much,” 
| Nelly was silent. 

She hardly knew what to decide. 

And when aunt had rustled downstairs 
in ber violet moire-antique and plumed 
hat to drivein the park with another matron 
| as tlinty-hearted and worldly as herselt, 
| Eleanor turned to Cora Eldon, Aunt 

Faleoner’s poor relation, who was neither 
| lady nor servant, and who was just then 
| engaged diligently in ripping up one of the 
| rich widow's half-worn velvet evening 
| dresses, 
“Cora,” said she, ‘what would you do ?” 


| of long-lashed, grey eves. 
| “Why, about this engagement, to be 
|} sure.”’ 

“Is Dr. Bruce in any way changed from 
| what he was when you first pledged your- 
| self to him 7" asked Cora, 
| “No; i don’t Know that he is,’? confessed 
| Eleanor. 
| Well, then, what right have you to break 
| your word ?”’ 
| Nelly pouted a little. 
| “You are so downright, Cora.”’ 

“One can’t very well have two ways of 
' thinking on a subject like this,’ said Cora, 
| clipping diligentiv away at te long seams, 
,;and I consider Dr. Bruce a fit inateh for a 
princess.’’ 
| ‘Yes,’? admitted Nelly ; 
| 80 poor.” 

*He is no poorer than when vou first pro- 
inised to be his wite.”’ 

“No; but uy ideas have altered since 
then.”’ 

“One should Know one’s own mind,” 
said Cora, brusquely. 

And that evening, when Dr. Bruce callad 
as usnal, Nelly Fielding met him in the 
little boudoir where Cora Eldon was still 
| at work, 

Cora rose and gathered up her tnaterial, 
but Robert and Nelly both spoke at once. 

“Do not leave us, Miss Eidon,’’ said the 
young doetor, kindly. ‘We have no 
| secrets from vou.” 

“No, Cora, don’t go,”? pleaded Nelly, who 
was a littie nervous and fluttering. “I have 
made up my mind to tell Robert how I 
feel. The truth is, Robert, I am getting 
‘tired of our long engagement.” 

“So am I,” said Robert, good-humoredly, 
| **There’s no reason why it should Jast any 

longer. I’m ready to be inarried to-1morrow 

If Vou Say so. 

“And what should we live on ?” 


“but then he is 


Dr. Bruce looked at Nelly in some sur- | 


riae’, 

} ‘What should we live on ?’’ he repeated. 
| “To be sure inv income is not large, but 
there is no danger of our starving.”’ 

“The fact is, Robert, we never should 
have becoine engaged. Ise the folly of it 
| now, a’ I never did before.” : 

“Do you tean that you are tired of your 
| bargain, Nelly ?”’ 

“IT mean that 1 think we had better give 
up the whole idea.”’ 

“And simply because I ain poor ?”’ 

“That is reason enough," said Nelly, with 
dignity. “If a tan really loves a woman, 
he will not call upon her to become a mere 
drudge and menial.”’ 

‘he marriage service says, ‘tor richer, 
for poorer, for better, for worse,’ ”’ spoke 
| Bruce, bitterly. 
“That's merely 
| Nelly, coloring up. 
| Oh, Nelly,’’ interposed Cora, as she saw 
the pain in Robert's tace. 

“TL can’t help it,’ said Nelly, petulantly. 
| “Of course, it's very harrowing, and all 
| that sort of thing, but ifone has got into a 
| false position, the only thing is to get out of 

IL AQAIN aS SOON aS Possible, And,” draw- 

Ing off the ring, “Ll ani sure Dr. Bruce is too 

mnuch Of ageutleiuan to decline granting 

ine this tavor.”’ 


Robert Brace took back the ring that he 


figurative,’’ retorted 


i placed s Viully ner finyer nota 
) wre ‘ , 
- @ 4 q eat! 
« 4 a " Y ~ 
i ave d ‘ ut \ Bed tOloyw. 


—_—_——-— 


“About what?’’ satd Cora, lifting a pair | 
' 











** Nonsense !"’ retorted Nelly, with «a 
laugh. 

Mrs. Falconer Fielding loaded her niece 
with praises, and invited Mr. Erskine to 
share their box at (he opera the next even- 
ing, and at theend of a month Mr. Erskine 
was quite a familiar visitant at the house, 

“Miss Nelly,” said he, one day, “I’ve 
something very particular to tell you.” 

Nelly Diushed, and looked down, and 
toyed with the pear! sticks of ber fan. 

“Anything that concerns You will be 
sure to interest me,” sie said. 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Erskine. “Weil, 
Iam to be married on Monday to Miss 
Goldland, the heiress.”’ 

Aud Nelly was forced to put on a smile 
and sav, ‘she was glad to hear it.’’ 

Half an hour afterwards ber aunt bustied 
in, flushed and panting. 

“Have you heard the news?” said she. 
* That fool of a George Erskine bas slipped 
through our fingers zfter all.”’ 

“Yes,” said Nelly, faintly, ‘I know it.’’ 

**But that isn't all,’’ added her aunt, fan- 
ning herself violently. “Robert Bruce's 
uncle has returned fron Australia, and the 
shares that old Bruce invested all bis money 
| in ten years ago—the shares that people said 
were only worth 80 much waste paper— 
have turned up trumps. He’ll be worth a 
quarter of a million at the very least. Oh, 
Nelly, Nelly! what a mistake you have 
inade.”’ 

“I!” cried Nelly, with a flaming red spot 
on each cheek. “It’s your mistake, aunt. 
It was vour doing all the way through.” 

“Well, never mind that,’ retorted Mrs. 
Fielding, wisely avoiding any discussien on 
the subject. “You must go to his house, 
Nelly.” 

TD he 

“Pshaw! child. "verybody goes to a 
doctor's, don't they ?. He’ll be glad enough 
tosee you, and only think—a quarter of a 
million, Why, Nelly, you can lead society 
if vou choose,”’ 

Robert Bruce was sitting in his library 
the next day, when Miss Nellie Fielding 
| entered, all siniles, with her hair done up 
_in the most becoming way, and wearing the 
| blue silk dress that the young doctor had 

always liked. 

“Oh, Robert,’’ said she, ‘1 hope you don’t 
owe me any grudge.”’ 

“Any grudge? Not the least in the 
world,” frankly answered Dr. Bruce. 

**Because—because,”’ went on Nelly, 
plunging headlong into the subject, «I 
| have looked into ny own heart, and I tind 
that 1 cannot be happy without vou.” 

“No? That is untortunate,’’ said Bruce, 
dryly, ‘for | ain engaged to marry another 
young lady. She’s Miss Cora Elcon.” 

Nelly Fielding burst into tears. 

“You have made your own choice, 
Nelly,” said Dr. Bruce, quietly. “ You 
turew ine over because you thought you 
could do better. It cut me at the time, but 
I have since learned to be grateful for it. 

“Once thrown over I ain not to be picked 
up again at your will and pleasure. Can I 
get vou a glass of water? No? Then per- 
haps you will excuse ine, for I have some 
patients to see in a great hurry.” 

And Netly Fielding went home in very 
low spirits, 

“That was the meaning of Cora Eldon’s 
going away ?”’ cried Mrs, Fielding, in great 
disinay. ‘The sly, treacherousthing ! Why 
didn’t she confide in ine?” 

Mrs. Fielding probably forgot that she 
had never given poor Cora Eldon any par- 
ticular encouragement to confide in her. 

And Miss Nelly Fielding tound her season 
in Londoa a dead failure, 

—> 

STRANGE MONsSTERS.—The origin of the 
fabled unicorn, that horned supporter of 
the British crown and coustitation, is easily 
| accounted tor by comparison with the ante- 
lope. But the origin of the once widespread 
belief in such a tnonster as the inantichorus, 
| with the body of a lien, the tail and sting of 

a serpent, and the face of a inan, with tiiree 
| rows of teeth, is difficult to find. Man’s 

imagination creates tor one fairy or fawn, a 
| hundred monsters. Hence the catablepas, 
the bird-beast whose look was death, the 
serpent with a head at each end of its body, 
the hydra headed serpent, the gigantic tor- 
toise of the East and scores of others, Belief 
| in some Of these is not vet eradicated from 
| among the ignorant peasantry of Eastern 

urope. The very eld belief that there isa 

variety of snake which milks the cow is 
| especially firm and widespread, being not 
unknown in enlightened and educated 
America, 





—_—_>— 

INK AND PENS.—A simple imode of pre- 
venting ink from damaging metalic pens, 
itis said, isto throw either into the ink- 
stand or the bottle in which the ink is kept, 
a few nails, broken bits of steel pens (not 
varnished) or anv piece of iron not rusted, 
The corrosive action of the acid econ- 
tained in the ink is expended on the iron 
introduced. 


- i Oa 
AN Oglethorpe, Ga., boy has invented a 
| cash drawer for which he bas retuseu 310, 
} ———<=>> _ © ss 
| Important. 
| _ Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
HLotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. It enroute to Saratoga or other 
Suinimer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 
all Baggage will be transfered from Hotel 
to this Depot, FREE. 600 Elegantiv fur 


nished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest { t 
City. Fainilies can live beteer for less 
money atthe (rrand Union, than at a! 
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NOT MUKE.---NOT LESS. 





Calm was the night iu that still autumn weather, 
And calmer sti!l and coider were the twain 

Who, parting then, might yet have kept together, 
Had pride aot stronger been than even pain, 


There were no bitter tears, no signs of sorrow, 


No sel repro aches attered at the end ; 
And should he. mecet—years hence—or on the mor- 
row - 
*T will be with courteous ease as friend meets 
friend, 


Ol. ! mocking words for those who once loved madly, 
Henceforth to be mere friends—not less—no more— 
Deep in each heart a death knell sounded sadly 
For love, deemed deathless, in glad days of yore. 


Not more than friends—the voices must not falter, 
Lest broken tones betray a vain regret : 
Aud on the lips the forced smile must not alter 
To show how, ‘neath that mask, griefs lines are 
set, 


Let them take heed, lest any word he spoken 
To rouse some ghost from the buried past : 
Though the dear ties, that bound them once, 
broken, 
A strange spell lingers yet and holds them fast. 


are 


Not less than friends—but, ah ! the friendship offered 
Seems of such little worth now love is done ; 

‘Tis hard to take the hand thus coldly proffered, 
And feel the tender thrilling touch has gone. 


Gone with the day, when just one word was needed 
Those heavy clouds of pride and doubt to lift ; 

But all in vain love's dying voice had pleaded ; 
Now far apart each lonely liie must drift. 


And she will never know at their next meeting, 
How hard he fought an outward calm to gain; 
Nor will he see, beneath the friendly greeting, 
How her true heart sill yearns to him through 
pain. 


MEN AND CATS. 





superior intellectual abilities, and 
who have thereby distinguished themselves 
in the intellectual paths of life, are in gen- 
eral fond of pets, and take pleasure in the 
society of dumb animals. 

Perhaps this propensity may be partly 
accounted for by the necessity which exists 
for mental relaxation. 

There is an anecdote referred to by some 
of the fathers concerning the beloved apos- 
tle John, which favors this suggestion. 

John, so runs the story, when far ad- 
vanced in years, was in the habit of amus- 
ing himselt with a partridge which he had 
made quite tame. 

A huntsman, who was a Christian, one 
day came to him with a bow and arrow on 
his shoulder, and expressed his surprise at 
the venerable man finding amusement in 
that way. 

John replied by asking the querist why 
he did not always keep his bow bent, and 
received for answer that by so doing the 
cord would be weakened, and the bow lose 
its elasticity. 

“Then,’’ said the apostle, ‘‘you have the 
reason of my amusing myself thus; the 
bow must not be always on the stretch, 
the string must not be always under ten- 
sion.”* 

Ot the great but guilty Mahomet, for in- 
stance, it is related that he was so much 
attached to hiscat as to carry her about 
with him in the sleeve of his robe. 

In the ‘‘Cloister Life,’’ too, of the Empe- 
ror Charles V., by Stirling, we are duly 
informed that ‘‘when, after the Emperor's 
abdication, he resided at Yuste, he notonly 
amused himself by feeding his pet birds, 
but, among his domestic treasures, had two 
small Indian cats.’’ 

In a graphic sketch of Sir Walter Scott's 
study at Edinburgh, which. we find in Lock- 
hart’s life of the poet, the fol!owing pas- 
sage is quite to our purpose : 

“I think I have mentioned all the furni- 
ture of the room, except a sort of ladder, 
low, broad, well-carpeted, and strongly 
guarded with oaken rails by which he 
helped himselt to books from his higher 
shelves. 

“On the top step of this convenience, 
Hinse of Hinsefelt, (so called from one of 
the German Kinder-marchens), a venerable 
tom cat, tat and sleek, and no longer very 
locomotive, usually lay, watching the pro- 
ceedings of his master and Maida (the dog) 
with an air of dignified equanimity. But 
when Maida choge to leave the party, then 
Hinse came down purring from his perch, 
and mounted guard by the footstovl, vice 
Maida absent upon furlough 

‘‘Whatever discourse might be 


was broken every now and then Dy 8 


W*. have often observed that men of 


passing 


Sai ; ; 
them ; and I belive they did \derstand a 
great deal of it 

‘But. at all events, dogs and cats have, 


like children, some infallible test for discov- 
ering at odce who is, and who is not, really 





fond of his company; and, I venture to 
say, Scott was never five minutes in any 
room before the little pets of the family, 
whether dumb or lisping, had found out 
his kindness tor their generation.” 

Concerning Sir Walter's great contempo- 
rary, Lord Byron, we cannot recullect 
whether, in his curious menagerie at New- 
stead Abbey, there were any cats; but his 
beautiful epitaph upon a Newfoundland dog, 
buried in that place, fully proves his tender 
ieelings towards animals. 

We believe it was Southey—another star 
in the galaxy of genius which brightened 
days gone by—who, from the happiness 
which his fondness for them insured to his 
cats, called his place Cats’ Eden. 

A witty letter upon the subject of the 
feline race occurs in his correspondence, and 
he needed not on this score to dread the 
criticism of the Edinburgh Review, for 
Jeftrey himself, that scourge of the Lake 
school of poetry, when he traveled, used 
to carry about with him a favorite tabby in 
a basket. 

The poet Gray, the elaborate elegance of 
whose verses has been compared to mosaic 
work, did not, it will be remembered, think 
the subject of cats beneath his muse, but 
wrote a pathetic elegy upon a favorite one 
—the pensive Selina—drowned in a tub of 
gold fishes. 

His affection and regret for the doomed 
animal are sufficiently evinced by his refer- 
ences to her beauty when he describes the 
movement of the ‘‘conscious tail,’’ and 


‘*Phe fair, round face, the snowv beard, 
The velvet of her paws ; 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes." 


The immortal Cowper, likewise, whose 
attachment to domestic animals is so well 
known, that all lovers of poetry are famil- 
iar with his pet hares, Tiny and Puss, has 
not neglected to leavea rhyme in verse of 
his favorite cat : 


‘A poet's cat, sedate and brave, 
As poet well could wish to have."* 





He also deduced a useful moral from one 
ot her exploits. 
“> 
ins of 
brains of old. 

Charity is a universal duty. 

Custom often overrules reason. 

Wise men care not for what they cannot 
have. 

Wiilows are weak, yet they bind other 
wood, 

Poverty of the soul is worse than that of 
fortune. 

Have not thy cloak to make when it be- 
gins to rain. 

He has the greatest blind side who thinks 
he has none. 

Better go to heaven in rags than to hell 
in embroidery. 

He has but sorry food that feeds upon the 
faults of others. 

He has riches enough who needs neither 
borrow nor flatter. 

If you trust before you try, you may re- 
pent before you die. 

Disputations leave truth in the middle 
and party at both ends. 

Use every man after his desert, and who 
should ’scape whipping ” 

A good reputation is like an icicle—if it 
ounce melts, that’s the end of it. 

It is impossible to be a hero in anything 
unless one is first a hero in faith. 

There is nothing so kindly as kindness , 
and there is nothing so royal as truth. 

Hypocrites hide their defects with so much 
care that their hearts are poisoned by them. 


’Tis better that a man’s own works than | 


that another man’s words should praise hiin. 


There isin hypocrisy as much folly as 
vice; it is as easy to be hunest as to appear so. 


You may tak@the greatest trouble and | 


by turning it around find joy on the other side, 
Good taste rejects excessive nicety ; it 
treats little things as little things, and is not hurt by 
thein. 
There is no contending with 
and we should be very lender how we ce 
that submit to it. 


necessity, 


hieure 


Excess of ceremony was always the com. 


panion of weak minds; itisa plant that will never 
grow ina strong soil 
Every day is a little life, and r Ww ‘ 
a 
ea . A “ AW hoe 
make eweet persons uneasy is ti best red. 


There are a great many duties that cannot | 
Uniess they are done the moment they pre- | 
sent themscives, it is uot werth while todothem at 


walt. 


all. 





thuse | 





— Femininities. 


Woman is a miracle of divine contradic 
tions. c 

Nature meant to make woman her 
terpiece, 

Where men are well used, 
quent there. 

Whoever has learned to love, has Jearned! 
to be silent. 

Love is better than spectacles 
everything seem great. 

A Boston girl never speaks of the “naked 


as 


they il tre 


to make 


truth.’’ She refers to its ‘truth divesied of ap- 
parel.** 
Women and girls have deposits in the 


Massachusetts savings banks to the amount of §117,- 
*82, 330-—nearly one-half of the total deposits. 

Mrs. E. M. King, Secretary of the Na 
tional Dress Association in England, isin Montreal, 


preaching the doctrine of vests and trousers fur wo- 
men, 


A Newport belle married the man who 
rescued her from drowning. This should be a 
warning for young men to keep away from the sea- 
shore. 


A Boston woman notifies train boys, 
through the press, tuat if they throw copies of Inger- 
soll’s lectures in her lap, she will shrow them out of 
the window, 


A young woman in Kansas, w spite her 
father, has not spoken in several weeks. 
see the old wan out behind the bara 
himself, she'd probably start again. 


A Camden youth who was shaken by the 
earthquake in the afternoon, and then shook by bis 
best girl in the evening, says he didn’t mind the for- 
mer, but was all broken up by the latter, 


A knowledge of botany seems to be ot 
no possible use in too much of the decorative art 
now, as flowers are convenUonalized out of recogni- 
tion, and the leaves belong to no clime under the 
sun, 

When a girl begins to take an interest in 
the condition of a young man’s wardrobe, it is asign 
that they are engaged. When she loses all interest 
in it, it isa sign that they have parted, or are mar- 
ried. 

In at least one New York establishment 
women are employed as gold beaters. The proprie- 
tors say that what they lack In physical strength they 
make up in carelulness delicacy of workman- 
ship. 


Ii she could 
chuckling to 


and 


A sweet temper has a soothing influence 
over the mind of the whole family. When it is found 
in the wife anc’ mother, you observe kindness and 
iove predominating over the natural feelings of a bad 
heart. 


“*Yes,’’ sighed Amelia, ‘‘betore marriage 
George professed to be willing to die for me, and 
now he won't even get his life Insured in my fa- 
vor.*’ And the girt burstintoa fashionable flood of 
tears. 

“T never saw such a woman in 
life,’ said Bass 
thing.*' 
husband,** replied Mrs, 
easily satisfied.*' 


The words ‘“‘papa’’ and ‘‘mamma’”’ have 
been so appropriated by the would-be genteel that 
they are now anything but fashionable in good seo- 
ciety, and the good old terms of father and mother 
sound much better. 

‘John, when you die, would you like to 

No, Jane, noecremation for your 
Put me on ice. lve tad a hot enough 
’ His wile has not sewed ona 


all my 
“you are never satished with any- 
‘People who knew the man [ took for a 
B., ‘thought | was very 


be ereimated 7°’ 
fond husband 
time of It when alive, 
button tor him since 


‘Little brown jugs’ of tiny dimensions, 
containing a droportwo of choice perfumery, are 
worn as chatelaines. They are made of common clay, 
but have good wired stoppers, ‘Little Brows Jug, 
How | Love Thee,’? ts the motto, 


A New York paper notes that beehives 
have taken the place of costly plants as window or- 
naments in of the fashionavle Murray Hill 
mansions, and wonders how ‘he new style will strike 
the passer-by when it becomes general. 

‘‘When I say,’’ said a gallaat old bach- 
elor to a lady— ‘when I say thata woman's heart is 
iike a lithographer’s stone, Ido not mean that she is 
unfeeling but that 
sensitive heart is not easily rubbed out.*’ 


Mrs. Jennings, 
near Athens, Ga., lately hada 
wheat of different kinds that she wanted to save for 


some 


what is once impressed on her 


a very old lady living 
‘ ouple of bushels of 
seed, The two bushels got mixed together accident- 
ally, ard she separated it by picking it oul a grain at 
atime. 


A St. Louis man, twenty-five years old, 
is the victim of a queer mania. He firmly 
that he is seventy years old. There are some equally 
queer cases in this cityyche vietimns being women who 
are seventy years old, yet firmiy belleve they are 
twenty-five. 

“So hot water is a great cure, is it? Well, 
Ishan’tlet any of my boarders get sick for 
that medicine. Just put another gallon of water in 
that oyster soup, Maria; and, come tothink of it, I 
guess you had better take out thal oyster now it 
might be tov rich.’* 


‘How are you enjoying yourself, Esme- 


believes 


want of 





News Notes. _ 


The Bavarians are making a new beer 
from rice. 

Deseronto, Canada, is lighted by gas 
wade out of sawdust. 

A Geneva organ: grinder has lef a for- 
tune of $4,000 to bis heirs, 

Pop corn is placarded in the Crystal Pal- 
ace as ‘sold to the nobility.’* 

The entire city of Cumberland, Md., is 
svon to be lighted by elec’ ricity. 

German physicians are claimed by many 
to be the must skilful in the world, 

The five-cent piece is the smallest coin 
(in value) in circulation in New Orleans. 

The French originated the industrial ex- 
hibition; the Gret was held in Parisin 1708, 

The school teachers of Vermont are pro- 
hivited by law from using tobacco in any form, 

Since the war over six hundred colored 
Baptist churches bave been established in Texas 
alone, 

Over fifty thousand postoffices are re- 
quired to handle the mall matter of the United 
States, 

The use of chicken-bone drainage tubes 
isamong the latest devices fur mercifully “healing 
wounds, 

A gun weighing 212,900 pounds has been 
successfully cast at South Boston, Mass., fur this gov- 
ernment, 

The British Admiralty has decided that 
colored men cannot enter the 
permission 

In the City of Mexico, says a correspond 
ent, street cars are used for conveying the dead to the 
cemeteries, 

Iowa has anew law under which the 


keeper of a disreputable house can be sent to prison 
for five years. 


navy without special 


Seventy nine fires have been caused in 
New York city during tweive years by rats and mice 
nibbling matches, 

Three thousand members of the Smith 
family were present at their annual reunion at Pea- 
pack, N.d., recently. 

English farmers, it is said, now offer six 
cents a dozen tor sparrows beads, and the same price 
a dozen for their egas. 

Forty years ago there was not atelegraph 
office in exictence, To-day the number is 51,60, 
Verily, the world moves. 

In Paris no newsboy can be employed to 
sell papers except by special official 
of the Prefecture of Police, 

Prof. Haeckel, the great German natural- 
ist, has finished the dissection of 4,000 eays as his lat- 
est contribution to science, 

The making of photographs in this coun. 
try alone consumes aunually about forty tons of sil- 
ver and three tons of gold, 

Thirty eight million barrels of petroleum 
are storedin tanks in this State 
mile square and ten Seet deep, 

Trenton, N.J., is to have acrematory. A 
kiln which has been used tor firing decorated china 
will be couvorted to the purpuse. 


permission in 


enough to make a 


Pueblo, Col., has an effective way of 
ridding the city of unlicensed dogs. The 
cll pay the policemen one dollar for every 
kill. 

An Atlanta, Ga., paper saysthat the most 
wonderful cures of dyspepsia are being made around 
Athens by taking a spoonful of fine sand after each 
meal, 

Atthe Free Methodist meeting house in 
Saratoga asinall company of women pray every at- 
ternoon for the retorm of the frivolous summer resi- 
dents, 


city couna- 
one they 


During the last fiscal year the number of 
yassenyers carried on all the railroads in the country 
was equal to six tines the population of the United 
States 


A Michigan justice ot the peace adver- 


tises 
of the day 


**Marriage ceremontles performed at all hours 
ornight, Knots tied after midaight afty 


per cent, extra,’ 


Mrs. Skidmore, of New York, is 120 
vears old, has had five husbands, has smoked the 
same pipe for fifty-five years, and was once kissed 


by George Washington, 


Discussing the suicide of animals, a Lon- 
don paper declares that the dragon fly, ‘*heid securely 
by the wings, curl@ its tail upward lo ite mouth and 
viciously chews itself to pulp."* 

A gang of burglars on Staten Island ap- 
pointed two of their oumber tu serenade the inmates 
while the others broke ta 
at the back and robbed the premises, 

A young man in Hillsdale, N. Y., has 
contracted to work seven years fora farmer of that 
place In consideration of obtaining the latter's daugh- 
ter for a wile at the end of that period, 


ofa well-turnished house, 


A bill is now betore the 


ime ot dec 


Brazilian Parlia- 


laring all s'aves of sixty vears old free, and 


ralia’’’ ‘“‘L never enjoyed myself su much as at this providing for the emancipation by the State at eo 

very moment. Itisso delightful to be alone abso- | tariff fixed according to the age of those younger. 

lutety alone, in perfeetsol'tude by the seasice Ile 
told his friends what she said, and now he is kuown | Sixteen black snakes agyvreyvating sixty 
as **Pertect Solitude, feat length were killed Dy Frank Kossiter, of 
Moral beauty is the basis of all tru TREAT Snes SO: CNRS Se ee 
- ya + of rocks Aineoug the Missing, wrigyling 
} beauty rhis! iat nis somew t ! 
ta 
' r ‘ riven f untry papers by rail 
(ine 
’ 2 +8e8 
. ' 
H4 \ | } Q 

‘ sual A x a j ‘ ) 
money than i could ake in six u the iow can 1 | right pocket sual : H t his hand 
ask her to marry me, as it would isipossivie for | and drew outa black snake three feet long Then 
me to support her Mr. Moore danced a hornpipe and the snake executed 


sue now Lives?’ 


n the extra Vagaut style io aioe 


& glide, 
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The Spy's Reward. 


BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 





Y dear,” said Miss Patty Pry, “I'in 
\ inorally certain tuat something is 
wrong !"' 

Little sare. Wrinkfield looked up, and 
began to flutter allover like a frightened 
bird. 

“Something wrong?" she repeated. 
“Or, Miss Patty, what can possibly be 
wrong !"’ 

Mrs. Wrinkfield was a pretty blonde, 


with great, surprised-looking blue eyes, a 
deprecating expression of face, and a voice 
soflLand sweet, 
Miss Patty Pry was a tall, grenadier- 
like female, with a suspicion of a beard, 
hich cheek-bones, and elbows that wore 
boles through all ber dresses, so suarp and 
UnCUMUpromising were they. 
“My dear,’ said Miss Patty, 
voice to a husky whisper, ‘it 
cious, Wrinktield isa great deal too will- 


| hearth-brush, 


' gan to sinoke and read, 


' the crack 


| dress 
“Upon uy word, he's taking matters very 
| coolly.” 


| avygravating in the bighest degree to Miss 


lowering her | 
looks suspi- | 
| china-closet door on the outside. 


ing for you to go home and spend the night | 


with your tnother.” 
“He thought it would bea pleasant little 
change for me," assorted Mrs, Wrinkteld, 


eagerly 


“Exactly,” snarled Miss Patty. “And 
it'll be a pleasant little change for bim 
uw, 

“] don't understand you,’ said) Mrs, 
Wrinkfield, with a bewildered look. 

“Ob, you little goose,” cried Miss Patty. 
“Ho's gcing to give a bachelor party. le 
means to iivite his friends and tur: your 


house inside out. ‘That's his idea, 
depend pon it. 

“| know tor a positive 
Dollabee bas received an 
dred oysters, a dozen of 


you may 


‘rtainty, that 
order for a hun- 
champagne, and a 


tureen of iobster salad. For to-night, iy 
dear. 
“[ wondered who it could possibly be 


from, and now | know. And that, muy 
dear,’ with fearful e@tnipliasis, ‘explants 
your husband # kind willingness to let you 
Ke to your mother’s for the night. Ahb—mh-- 
h! Thev are all alike, these men.” 

Mra, Wreinktield burst into tears, 

“LT wou't go,’ she cried, “I'll 
home’ 

“Don't do that, iny dear,’ said Miss Pry 
rack your bay and vo with the baby. Who 
knows when you tay again have an oppor. 


wtay at 


tunity? And Taunake it iny business to 
wateh Wrinkfleld.” 
“But how? questioned the perplexed 


young wile, 

* «Just giverme the key of the back stair- 
way door,’ said Mins Pry. “Til secrete 
myselfin the cluina closet that opens out of 
the dining-room. Pil listen. Pll tind out 
thesecrets of ‘em! And Til tell you every 
single word [ tear!" 

“But—but would that 

hesitated Mra, Wrinkteld, 


be honorable? 


“Honorable,”’ aoletully repeated Miss 
Pry; °My poor dear, don't you Know that 
us wornen must avail ourselves of every 


possible means of keeping even with those 
tyrants the men?’ 


“TPsuppose so, said Mra, Wrinkfleld, 
restiessiy twining and iutertwining her 
fingers. 

“Bat Pnever could have believed that 
Chartie would treat me so.” 

“Thev'rea all alike,’ said Miss Pry, ‘and 


wesingle women wre a deal the best off I 
wouldn't marry, vot if forty inen were to yo 
down on their knees t itonee, No dn- 
deed! IT value tiny own independence a 
deal too miueh for thatl’ 


And Miss Patty tossed ber head with a 
aniff, half ot triniaph, half of disdain. 

Mra, Wrinkfield gave ler the key 

She knew she wasa solt-hbearte rd, “ eanily, 


deluded Jittle 
Spec for M Iss 1 
and juctginment. 


and she had awreat re- 
Pry’s disertimingtion 


Chritog, 
ally 


But ber conscieneea pricked her a little 
when Wrinktleld took her to the station, 
and bought oranges forthe baby and little 
Minnie. 

Sie would have confessed all if Miss 
Pattv had not been there to see her off. 

“] shall counteveryv tinoment until vou 
come back, Mary,’ said Wrinkfield, with a 
farewell kiss. 

“Ab—h—-h'the deceiver! bissed Miss 
Pry, on the other side. 

“Because vou know,’ added the unecon- 


scious Benedict, 

to sit down to tea with 

kins gone.” 
“Aud oysters 


‘it's so lonely for a fellow 
you and the tmini- 


and champagne,’’ bysteri- 


cally giggled Miss Pry, so close to Mrs, 
Ww rnktield S face thatevery word seemed 
totickle ber ear-irutuis, “Oh, yes, dread- 
fully lonely. Bia! bal hal’ 

And so Mrs. Wrinkftield set off on ber 
ten-imlle journey, 

Miss Pry hurried back, and letting ber- 
self om the siv into the back staircase 
door, creplup inte tie diniug-rooimn, and 


ensconced herself coml 


closet, 


rlaboy in the china 


“T shan't be disturbed And Tshall bave 


an opportunity to convince Mary Wrok- 
jeld that ber Nusoand is 4 viliain.”’ 

Which possitility pave Miss Patty Pry a 
“eo «i deal of solid’ Satisfaction, cousidering 
whata devout Chrmtian she had always 
professed too tee. 

‘J's early said she t hers ws the 

"> 4 4 s| 

i * ‘ t ‘ Ry 
" " 

e . . 

Ktaix M W k field 
lea, a } rain ita lie Miss Pry 

lortatle atigeie 


recede into @ inmost unootl 
avoid being diseovered by Barbara, the 


little inaid, as she tripped to aud Ire 


" 
lef 


With 


tne table furniture. 


| 


might, should never beable to yet through 
."" ( } 
“Are vou telling ine the truth ?’ e S. 
“The truth, lL vow itt’ ! 


THE SEASON'S WANE, 


“But it won't be for long,” thought Miss | 


‘ rPry. * begin lo 

= Pr ; The Bucets will won K He's newly come back from a summer resort, 
. 
: ‘othe s a te sad and uneasy; 
Barbara put coal on the fire, bung up the a ~ - a geue Ser on nas "3 ae 
a) i ’ 5 ‘ S , ’>s , 

, and withdrew by the breakers so bracing and breezy. 
Wrinkfield lighted his cigar and be- 
with his slippered 





surruws tils Was 


Mr. 


is o'er the fond wlance and emile 
Of the mat ved to Join nightly, 

Anil with them inda © the 

hit the facts rightly. 


Or masylap be mour 
foot on the fender. 

Miss Pry regarded hit 
of the door, 
“Isn't be going to 
hioself ups’ 


Is Chiat tie 


intently through vlad hours begule— 
Pilask it I'v 
change his 


she asked 


coat, or 
herself. © ‘Tie uid he, ‘twixt a moan and a sigh, 
**L miss them, and long for them partly ; 


I loved the fair ladies, a and esky, 


“ pleasures, *"s 


the cool 





Seven o'clock struck —eight o’clock—nine But ove thing has puzzied me smartly, 
o'clock —ton o'clock, and still no company 


‘*In walking by rmmoonlight, inthe Lancers fair set, j 


arrived, 


. i . ’ ‘ Or rambling across the green lawn, | 
Miss Pry began to fidget fearfully in her Dice Chankat Gover ttl wb "Veen haw Cases ant 
crammped-up little den, but sull Mr. Ste fast Wintae"s eletees ont of aawa.* 
Wrinkteld read composedly on, turning | , Wa. MACKINTOS4u. 
leaf after leat, withaserenity which was 


tt i 


Humorous. 


telics of Burns—Scars 


Patty Pry. 

Kleven! 

Mr. Wrinktield rose with a 
yawn, turned down the gas and 


vrodigious 
ocked the 


Then he went upstairs, thinking that the Made of awl-work—Shoes. 
silver was quite sale in the closet, and little 
dreaming of the other valuable that was in- 


caroerated there. 


The balance of trade—scales. 
——s 
. P . Fur and Sealskin Garments, 
Phe pext morning, just as Mr. Wrink- 1, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, | 


field was taking in the morning paper, Ittle | joo prince st., New York, will sell e'egant Fur Gare | 


Barbara catne to him. meutes at retail et cash wholcenle prices this season, | 


“Oh, sir, sAid she, “I think there's Phis will attord a splendid opportuuity to purchase | 
burglars in thechina-closet, Such a yroan- — strictiy reliable Furs direct from manufactur refund | 
ing and shrieking as there is there.’ ave retailer's profits Fashion Book mailed Free, 

“Buotit's locked,” said Mr. Wrinkfield. ——_——- > —<ae- - 

“And Pve vot the key in miy poeket.”’ Supertluous tlair 

“Then they're loeked in, Sir, said little Madame Wamoold’s Specifie permanontly removes 
Barbara, as pale asasheet. “Ob, sir, the | Seperfuous Halr without injuring the skin, Send for 
ricodsas DM pe rlectly awtul. Won't you p.ease roular, Madame WAMBel 0. Townsend Harber, 
come and tisten for yourself, sir?” Mit 

Mr. Wrinktield got a revolver and the —-—< 





kiteben poker, and thus armed, 
to unlook the closet, 

There, crouched up iu a corner, with a 
pocket-handkerchiel pressed to her taoe, sat 
Miss Patty Pry, the vietion of a sharp attack 
of nmeuralpia in the jaw bone, 

“Hallo! shouted Mr, 
scarcely able to believe his 
“Miss Pry.’’ 

“Pf was locked in by 


proceeded 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


specific No.28 


30 years. The only succes«ful remedy 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prost: ation from” over-work or other causes 

@) per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for ® 
SOLD BY DRO GGIKTK or <ent postpaid on rece: rreaof 

Miss ie Address, anuprers’ fiomeopathic 


Wrinktield, 


OW; eyes. 


mistake,’ said 


Patty, between the jerks of pain. ‘Please edicine Co., 109 Fulton St., New York. 
Jetime out! oo 

AL the Sate tioment there was a turmoil AG J Ie ~ | Ss W A NT E DD 
on the stairs—Mrs. Wrinkftield and the 


by early train. 
into her 


babies, returning 
The litthe wite tlew 
aris, 


Sawing Made Easy. 


husband's 






“Dear Charles,’ she sobbed, “LT couldn't MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
sleep forthinking Pd set sples on you. SENT ON 
gr Ft in panto nt eas ee acl 30 Days’ 

se peers Ss Tpeterty Pbeedeeon wre tb aA vn - 
mee and black beetles,’ said Muss Patty, TEST TRIAL. 


pocket-handkerehiel ‘And af 
ld known vou were such a weak, poor- 
spirited thinu, Mary Wrinktield, L would 
never have otlered to belp you.’ 

“TPT want no more of your lbelp,’ said Mrs, 
Wrinktield, with aspark of Courage. ‘ret 
ahusband of vourownif you want to play 


: ” . For logging camps, wood-yanis, farmers getting out 
the spy aud exvesdropper, stove wr = and ail surts of Jog-cutting—#t is unrivaled, 
Miss Patty Pry went home in a rage, and 


Thonsands ead yearly, A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 
didn't spoak to Mrs, Wrinktield lor three 


bebiod= her 


easy. Immense saving of labor and money. Writo 
for el nuly illustrated catalogue in 6 brillant colors, 
mu it 


weeks, alsot jan Uy tluminated poster in 5 colours. Ail free. 
“To be sure,” said she, “Mr. Wrinkfield = VA) 206 State St., Chicago, Dh 


that 





didn’t give a bachelor’s sapper night, 


but it wasn'’tiiy fault. And for Mary to be 250: MONTH Aventis wanted, 90 best 
. se awticles dn the orl % le 
MO titivernteful, too, after the neuralyia I wot ma Ack a JAY. BRUNSON 7 a eceal Mich 


in that damp closet, looking alter ber con- 


cerns,” 
Wiile Mr. Wrinkfield’s verdict is— 
Served her right; sus yot a spy’s re- 
ward. 
—_ + > . | 
A SHREWD SULLOR,—Despotic papa de. 
clared that Brown soould not marry his 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


chartning bunly—hbeiress of eight thousand 

4 Veur—uiless he was wealthy. . 
“Whatis your fortune, ?"’ be asked, 

agisteriallv, 
“Well, I 


brown, 


sir 


don’t @xactlhy Know," said 
who Was as poor asachurelh mouse: | 


“but let vour daughter becotine inv wife, ( f | 2 Vj ' P I; N : 
and | pirouise that she shall have pA ee ) t i¢ : ost Opa ar Nongs, 
rold."’ ’ 

“Endless gold is rather an e@xXayyeration, -~Wusie and VV ords ne 
eh?” remarked papa, : P 9 


“Scarcely in uy case,’ said 


my and PT, tee as 


Brown, 
exXtravayant as 


aS 


FOR 


wile Wwe | 


| “Then take ber, tny bovy,’’ said papa, 
| Brasping Brown's hand; ‘and happy am I 
thatirmy cbtld bas been saved from the SUCH AN OFFER AS 7 THIS HAS NEVER 


j imade the money 


l was obliged to confess binimell stuu ped, 


clutehes of rogues and fortune-tunters,”’ 
Well, they were imarned, and Brown 

Ny at such a rate that 

when his wite’s milliner’s till came in he 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 
lot of the 
published for 


for Singers, 
to get a splendid 


best songs, music and words, 


Mrs. 
papa. 

“What's this? said 
What do you inean, sir? 
less gold vou promised, 


Brown immediately sent for her 


chuewestss QNLY 10 CENTS. 


“T’ve kept oteyv promise,’ answered Por 1( 
Brown. “Tl gave your dauybter endless or cents in currency or postage stamps 
' a . 
gold when PF married her—a wedding-ring we will send (all 1 : “4 
a i ULit ra I ik (s SIT 
And, my dear,’ added Brown, turning to lirges postpaid ) 
his wife, **do vou think that both of us . 
nik niet bn themeate anything which | ae une red Choice Nongs, 
only just fits one of Chose laver tloyers? 
Papa loooked as if he was por to have a mus I Ww 1 t ny ‘ress 
fit. tbhut a timnelv remark of lis ldtiyliler s 
pr mbably averted the catastr pelt. “DIME MU SIC 
“Well, pupa,” she said, “there's 5 
ti M4 I \ N 4 t 
y 
re 


npr SAMPLES 
st A yea ‘ 
c uple nthetw ie + ~ ~ ¥4 ‘ 
bridegroom adinlts tuat bis Was ratber a rate 
risky experiimeut. reek chert oem, F vfs nt 
‘ _—o <—- present ‘ pat nd “ TH Of pray well, send 
A @vob beginning Js half the work, #5 “Eye-onener” and try our 


Chicas j 


*euCU Use ‘plan. LJ Merri & Co. 


} Clear 


| inedicine than anvother preparation, 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorouchapplication, No mat 


| ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 


matic, Bedridden, Infirin, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 
ralgie, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAYS BEADY RELIEF will afford tustant 


ease, 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only 
remedial agentin vogue that will instantly stop pain. 
It instantly relieves and soon cures, 


~-RABUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, 

Hleadache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Ditticult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS 


ae willin a few moments, 





when laken according to 


‘tion eure Cramps, Spasms. Sour Stomach, 
tle ithura, Sick Headache, Summer Compliaint, 
Diarrhaet, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, 
iodo all tuternal Pains, 

Pravelers shoul! always carry a bottle of IKRADe. 
WAYS READY RELIEF with them. A few 
lrops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 


rive 


of water. It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 


Fever and Ague. 


There is nota remedial agent inthe world that will 
eure Fever and Agueandallother Malarious, Bilious, 
Seartet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (1ided by 
Kadway's Pills) so quick as Radway’s Keady Re- 
lief, Price fifty cents. Sold by druggists, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic 
Glandular 


Diseases, Scrotula, Consumption, 
Ulcers, Chronic 
Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Afiections of 

the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway s Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


Disease, 
Rheumatism, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordl- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, besl, re- 
parand invigorate thre ekhen-down and wasted 
bedy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 


in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
1’i ples, blotches, black spots, 
kin eruptions are removed, sores and ulcers soon 


i few Aavs use 
and beautiful, 


After 


and 


cured, Persons suffering trom scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eves, mouth, cars, legs, throat and 
Klauds, thathave accumulated and spread, either 


from uncured diseases or mercury, or trom the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsapardlion is continued a sufficient time to make 
Its itupression on the svstem, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others re _— five or six thnes 
asiuuch, Suld by pratt Atte rice $1 octane: eel bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 
Perfectly 
ecu P irge, 


Tasteless, 
regulate, 


elevantiv coated with sweet 
purify, cleause, and strengthen. 


Beg iiboerve the following svinptoms resulting 
froin diseases of the divestive orvans: Constipa- 
tion, fiiward Piles, Fuluess of the Blood tn the 


Head, Acidity of the Stumach, Nausea, Heartburn, 


Disgust ot Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stemaca, 
Sour I etations Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Heart. Choking or Suffoeating Sensation when in a 
ly ! ture, Dioness of Vision Dots or Webs be 
e sight, Fever and Dull ’ain in the Head, De- 
teh tf Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
I I’ ntl Side, Chest. Limbs and Sudden 
t l at, Bur win the Flesh. 
Li f RAT bud. s PILLS will free the 
rice 2 Cente few ties 
Read FALSE AND TRU E. 
RADWAY & CO., No 


32 Warren street New York. 
ig Ati uM uSsan will be sent to y 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


and ask for Radway's, and see that ie 
**Radway’’ is va what you buy: 


Be sure 
Lame 





























New Publications. 








A inovement mont wo 
success is that started in New York by the 
“Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language and Literature.” As the name 
implies the purpose of the orgapigation, is 
to keep alive,in those of Trish blood, descent, 
and sympathies, here and elsewhere, a love 
for, and study of the old language of Erin. 
They have just issued a highly interesting 
and learned pamphlet on the subject by 
Prot. F. L.O. Roehrig of Cornell University 
which will be sent on receipt of ten cents to 
any address. This pa:nphlet will serve to 
show thehizh place the study of thislanguage 
takes in the opinion of learned inen, and 
its valuein properly understanding history 
and philology. Otber books pertaining to 
the inatter are also issued by the Society 
among which we tnay mention, Joyce's 
Irish Grammar. This work while sinall in 
CoD pass seeins to be thorough in = its con- 
tents, and for those intending to enter upon 
a study of the old Gaelic tonzue, will prove 
satisfactory in more wayathan one. Price 
25 cents. Published at the office of the So. 
ciety 114 East ‘Thirteenth St., New York, 
where any additional information may be 
attained. 


MAGAZINES. 


Those who are interested in the 
garden will tind Vick’s Floral Monthly a 
very treasure of hints and general intorima- 


tion. The September number just issued 
fully keeps upthe high character of this 
excellent waygazine. James Vick, Pub- 
lisher, Rochester, N. Y. Price $1.25 per 
year. 

The September Manhattan is strong in 


travel papers, treating of places widely sep- 
arated. A Russian lady, in The Misereordia 
ot Florence, gives an historical and descrip 
tive account, with the aid of illustrations, of 
that famous society, now five centuries old. 
Other illustrated articles are The Chalice 
Bearers, a poein, by Elizabeth S.. MeChes- 
ney; ACorner of the Gulf of Mexico, by 
Robert S. Dav; and the anonymous 
povel Trajan. David Ker tells how 
looks On a Siamese Pagada; Ernest Inger- 
soll describes a Russian settlement in A 


California Acacia, and Kate Field concludes | 


her clever Diary in London. A sterling 
Jiterary paper is on Balziec and the Literary 
Circles of His time, by James Lane Allen, 
Henry F. Randolph discusses the propriety 
ot The Gravo-Diggers’ Scene in Hanilet. 
There are twostories—Nance,by Hope Leil- 
yard, and Col. Judson of Alabama, There 
is an abundance of poetry, and the several 
departinents ara well filled. Terms $3 a 
vear. Published, Temple Court, New 
York. 

Lappincott's Magazine tor September is 
readable and entertaining throughout. 
There are two sketches of travel suitable | 
for the oceasion—A suinmer Tripto Alaska, 
by James A. Harrison, and Gossip from the 
English Lakes, by Amelia Barr. The see- 
ond installinentof John Coleman’s Personal 
Reminiseences of Charles Reade, is larger 
tuan the first. The American of the Future, 
by Edward C, Bruce, is a thoughtful but by 
no ineans purely speculative study. An 
article on Delacroix and Shakspeare, by 
Theodore Child, shows how the greatest of 
French painters drew constant inspiration 
from the works of the English drasmatist, 
Bohemian Antipodes, by Margaret Bertha 
Wright, is au amusing account of two con- 
trasted social gatherings of London and 
Paris. Three Ciapters of Miss ‘Tinckner's 
New serial, Aurora, ar given in this num. | 
ber, with a beautiful frontispiece by an 
Italian artist Adriano Bonitazi. A week In 
Killarney,by the Duchess, Is also continued 
and there are short stories by Celia P. 
Wootley and Chas, Dunning, poems by 
Helen Gray Cone and Saines) Lane Allen, 
and the usual variety of good things in the 
editorial departinents, 


The September Century isa strong rival 
tothe August midsuimtuer number, both 
in its literary and pictoral features, ‘The 


trontispiece illustrates Thomas A. Janiver's 
romantic story of Pancha, ‘Tae other short 
story isa humorous dialect sketen of South 
ern life entitled The Brief Euibarrass:nent 
of Mr. [verson Blount, by Richard Maleolin 
Johnson. Charles G. Leland’s Legends ot 
the Passammoquoddy, with illustrations 
drawn on birch bark by a Quadi Indian, 
have the intesest of fiction as well asa value 
to students of folk-lore. Henry James’ 
two-part story, A New England Winter, is 
concluded; H. H. Boyesen’s serial is) con- 
tinued, and Mr. Cable's will be concluded 
in the next nuinber. The leading illustrat- 
ed articles are From Coventry to Chester 
on Wheels, recounting 4 tricycle trip made 
in England by J: weph Pennell, the artist; 
On the Track of Ulysses, by W. J. Stillinan; 
and The New Astronomy, by Prof, S. P. 
Langley. Other important papers are A 
Tropical Hurricane, in Costa Rica, by 
Horace D. Warner: E:mi'e Littre, with full- 
page portrait; The Foreign Elements in our 
Population, by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin; 
and The Late Dr. Dorner and The New 
Theology. The departinents—Topics of the 
Tine; Open Letters, and Bric-a-Brae, will 
likewise be found most enjoyable. The 
Century Co., Publishers, New York. 
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THE searcity of gentlemen at a neighbor- 
ng Summer resort was So apparent that a 
Boston teleyraphed to her 1S t 


lady t 
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Laad . . 
sand ~ 


of 


eo te | 


ireq bythe vathartic, Sugar- 


Gvated Pilla. 


use Ayer’s ( 


worthy of support and | 


flower | 


it | 


| to ladies, 
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| KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 

A? @! ‘ 4 

SCROFULA 

can only be cured by a thorough purifica 
ticn of the blood. “If this is newlected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint through 
gene ration after generation. Among its 
earjier sy mptomatic developments are 
Eczema, Cutaneous Eru itlons, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuncles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent U ‘leers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, ete. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercalar Consumption, and vuri- 


ous other dangerous or fata! maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


is the only powerful and alia 
blood-puritying medicine. Vt isso eflect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 

the kindred poisons of Contaytous diseases 
and mercury. At the same time 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restoring 
healthful action to the vital oreans and 
rejuvenating the entire system. This great 


Regenerative Medicine 
Honduras 


ys reliable 


it en- 


| Is composed of the cenuine 

Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Jodides of Potassium and 
Tron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, carefully and = scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
physicians constantly prescribe AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA tis an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vittation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medl- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
{Analytical Chemists. ] 


fold by all Drugvists: price $1; six 
bottices for $5. 
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DR. LUTZE'S 


15 


ae BEAD THIS gay 


TWO 
GRAND 
OLEOGRAPHS 


————— << <a 


MAGNIFICENT ART WORKS! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 
“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND-.--- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 
—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-inentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 
















































THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 


















"THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


(2 THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “3 


It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily_ 
water colors, They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to #0 iinpress 
beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
lor they would ornament any room, and lend grace wo any wall, bhow- 


colored chromos, They are perfect linitations of the finest oil and 
now so Cominon; but are 
every lover of the 
DECORATION, 
ever humble. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storin, and the wild rugyediuess of nature, 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is ali sunshine, light, warmth and mellow. 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 





“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN”: 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
Highly endorsed by 
who nake a specialty of such 

“Hospitals for Women,” and in large 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a-concentrated forin, lu: 
bottle represents the mnedical virtue 
pint of the deecoction—and can be kept with- 


physicians 


diseases in 


scities, 


ich 


ol 


1119 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1 


BREECH-LOADER 





Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 

Lever Action, Bar 2 nace Action) 

Locks Warranted good shooter 

ornosale. Only 16, Our Famous Number 2, 


$15 MUTILE-LOADER NOW $12 


od stamp for illustrated catalogrne Watches 


*. POWELL & BON, 150 “al St... Hciteantt, 0. 


GONSUMPTION 


ave & posi 
nean vole 





Gua W orks, r iteburgh, ra. 


Fasslegue free. ¢ 


| every essential respect mmay be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once, 


out loss of virtue a reasonable titme. 22.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co,, | 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ar Dr. LuTze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograins on the Dis 
eases of Women, ete, ete., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LuTrze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co 


No description could do them full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographie art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. . 
at $25,000. The matt 
number of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 








































The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued 


Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 


726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. vt 








R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CAFSTNUT ST. 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 
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ELASTIC BAZD 


RINGS GUARANTE!D as repre- 
NO RISK. sented. ‘Tok theta tat Jewelerand 

4, if d, send them to 
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HE black lace dress is becoming classi- 

cal Scarcely a well dressed woman 
but bas one. Were itastyle less intriosi- 
cally beautiful, this might become monyg- 
tonous 

But, as a inatter of fact, however many of 
these toilets one nay bave seen, one never 
regrets seeing Cue more, provided it is at 
all well made. 

There is nothing more sure to be becom- 
jug, Whatever the individual type ; and 
sone dressinakers know bow Ww serve up 
the sane dish with a great, many different 
aauces. 

The black lace dress over red gets this 
new rendering. For instance: Skirt of 
“ooquelioot’’ faille, laid in wide side plaits 
across the back, but plain in front; three 
flounces of deep black lace veil this front 
and have knots of red ribbons thrown upon 
each, in the centre; at the foot, in front, a 
pinked-out ruche of red over @ narrow 
plaiting of lace, this latter carried, like a 
baleyeuse, all around the shirt. 

An lace is drawn back in 
pauiers trom the tablier, is moderately long 
in the back, rounded the edge and 
caught up ip the in short pulls, 
while it forins a species of butterfly bow 
brought up on the point of the peaked 
bodice, 

This bodice is of lace over red, very short 
all around and softened in the front by a 
pully lace plastron, shirred at the throat 
and at the waist; the standing collar of 
lace over over milk is slightly cut down- 
wards, back and front. 

On the left shoulder is set a butterfly 
knot of lace and ribbon; a knot of ribbon 
with long ends is fastened against the over- 
dress on the right side; the elbow sleeves 
are lined with red and finished with a deep 
frill of lace, caught upon the inside of the 
arin against the sleeve and hanging loose 
on the outside, 

For a lady of nore mature years black 
very handsome 
purple ; say with three lace flounces tritm- 
ining the silk skirtand atiny purple silk 
plating showing underneath, a rounded 
tablier of pivee with flounce all 
around, and a full puffed back which is 
brought up against the point of the bodice 
and there fastened with a large rosette of 
lace ; the bodice may be cut open slightly 
at the neck and have sleeves finished above 
the wrist by purple knots of ribbon. A 
trained toilet of black lace is in every re- 
spect a most desirable and useful posses- 
sion. 

lt is handsome enough for almost every 
oocasion ; and especially lovely tor a dinner 
dreas, Then it can always changed 
later into a short costuine by using it over 
a colored silk, perhaps; or in various ways, 
and no fabric can be so easily inanipulated. 
to give the aspect of a totally new dress, 

Speading of imaking over, the following 
suggestion is worth taking note of: 
Flounces that are not too narrow when run 
together with hands of velvet pul across to 
the joinings will make a very 
front after a prevailing 


overdress of 
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lace dresses are ali over 
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conceal 
pretty plaited 
atyle. 

A black silk might be revamped in this 
Wise, Using tinost new for the 
back of the skirt, and fora little Nouncing 
to run upon the foot all around, and buy- 
ing new perhaps, for a pointed 
bodies with a ‘ casaqgue’’ back, falling in 
straight piaits tothe bottom of the under- 
skirt. ‘There inay bea plaited plastron on 
the front, with straps of velvet taken across 
it, and a velvet collar and velvet cults, to 
correspond with the cros# bands of velvet 
on the plaited tablier, 

The saine idea can be carried out for wool 
dresses also. We have kKouown it to be re- 
cently done with acostuue of pistaculo 
green cashinere, 

New velvet was bought of the shade 
koown as ‘iron rust.’ The front of the 
skirt, the flounces baving been previously 
out carefully, was platted as above 


Llicse proarts 


x" nis, 


press 
deserived, 

‘This deep plaiting was joined to a flounce 
a quarter of w yard in depth which passed 
across the back of the skirts. ‘The puffed 
drapery tell to the top of the founce, 

The bodice was pointed front and back, 
with the centre seain of the latter left open 


a few inches up froin the edye The tronts 
bad small draperies of the cashinere shirred 
at the neck and Waist vite separated 
slink show @& Silla iron rust 
yveivet 1) the centre 

Minor variations in the 1aAK vy can bé« 
introduced according to the stull at ones 
disposal. 

A veautiful mode! for 4s carriage or visit- 


img dress is the fuilowiug : Skirt troat of 


| silver ggay brocade ; simmali box-plaiting oO! | 
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changeable gray taffeta showing at the foot 
ali around; rounded panier draperies of 
changeable taffeta and long straight plaited 
back of the same touching the Lem of the 
underdress ; peaked bodice of tafleta, with 
a plaited pomilion ; two full hollow plaits, 
lined with tafleta and interlined with crino- 
line to make thei stand out stiffly; basques 
very short over the hips; plastron of bro- 
cade on the front, and six straps of taffeta 
crossing the same on the bias, the last, near 
the peak, scarcely an inch in length ; 
sleeves tinieched with a sinall flaring revers, 
slit open on the inside of the arin. 

To go with this costume there may be a 
capote of gray tulle embroidered in silver, 
with gray velvet strings, a-puff of velvet 
upon the brim and a bunch of pink peach 
blossoms and light gray airgrette standing 
boldly upward in the front. 

Waiking suits for the early autuinn now 
occupy the thoughts of many women. 
Hence we Eill make a note of afew. One 
is of brown velveteen and brocaded wool 
goods, 

It has a plain skirt of brown velveteen ; 
along overdress of Suede wool, brocaded 
with dark brown figures, is carried up high 
on the left side ; asinooth, plain bodice of 
velveteen and velvet, bigh at the throat and 
with long sleeves, has eyes fastened to it 
near the edyes at frequentintervals, where- 
the flat the overdress is 
hooked; a band of veluet some three inches 
in width passes low over the hips and con 
ceals the line where the tunic and bodice 
ineet, in the frontit is clasped with a long 
steel buckle. 

For the street a small wrap of brocaded 
wool goods is added; it 18 shaped Jike a 
shoulder cape behind and reaches to the 
waist line; a lining of brown surah 1s put 
throughout it; it has one seam down the 
middle of the back; there is some fullness 
over the shoulders and the fronts are also 
quite full, and are crossed at the waist line 
under a flowing knot of brown velvet 
ribbon; the bodice underneath shows tor a 
few inches at the neck; 

The hat nay be of Suede straw, with tin- 
ing and roulea of brown velvet and a bunch 
of Suede tips intermingled with brown 
velvet Knots in front. 

A charining suit of blue cloth is made 
with a plaited founce mounted on a skirt- 
topof alpaca or silesia, and four rows of 
silver braid run upon the flounce turee 
inches up from the hem, 

The dack daapery fails in straight plaits 
—again the ‘casaque’ back; ou the right 
side, this drapery 18 joined to the tunie, 
which is likewise trimined with four rows 
of silver braid, and which falls quite plain 
and smooth and almost to the foot of the 
bottom flounce on this side; on the left it 
is drawn up and back very slightly. 

The basque, close fitting behind, and with 
a couple of hullow plaits im the postilion, 
Opens in the front, over a cloth vest, cut 
away at the bottom in little points, and 
fastened with a row of sinall silver buttons, 

Down the fronts of the litthe jackett, as 
they open over the vest, are revers of cloth 
braided with silver ; the cufttsy are covered 
with the saine braiding, and also the high 
officer collar. 

Ladies who prefer the strictly English 
style of cloth suit will have pale gray cloth, 


on drapery of 


or cloth of the brownish gray and very 
popular shade christened  * elephant’s 
breath,’ inade with an extremely lony | 


overdress raised slightly from a narrow 
plaiting bordering the skirt, 
and caught into one or two pulls high in the 
back, from thence hanging straight, in the 
way now 80 tnuch approved and so pretty. 

The tailors who tura out these semi-mas- 
eculine and wholly severe suits for whieh 
the New York society girl displays so great 
a fondness, will again use cheviots, in new 
mixtures, this Autuinn. 


foundation 





And the tost correct way of making 
thein still seeims to be with aceordion-plait- 
skirt, simple drapery, and Norfolk 
jacket; though certainly that type is not 
ew. 

With costuimes this persuasion some 
young ladies are showing a tendency to | 
wear plain Sailor bats of felt similar in Shape | 
tothe rough and ready straws that bave 
been popular during the summer. 
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Fireside Chat. 
ARTISTIC BAGATELLES, 

TE all know what adifference it makes | 
to the look of a house when there is 
a€ inistress Who possesses Laste at the 

head of affairs—what a cheery air the rooms 
ASSULIIC, how dark corners y ' 
up w »a bracket 4 
Dresicle how grace rtains 
brought back, how con, ently the chairs 
are arranpyed for a confids , sat. al bei 
with seeming carelessness, tw ft natty 


work-table suggests useful occupation de- 
puded of its ugliness; bow lightly the 
tiowers are arrapged, aud with what Cun: | 
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suimmate art the variously colored blossoins 
are juxtaposed so that each retains ite full 
value whilst enhancing the brilliance of its 
neighbors, ; ; 

And how conspicuous by its absence is 
that “monotony” which is “the bane of 
beauty,” that uncomfortable order, that 
puritanical primness which pervades the 
air and creeps into every nook and corner 
of the dwellings of some well-intentioned 
persons. f 

But with all the good will in the world 
we cannot be always inventing novel knick- 
nacks for ourselves; 80, for the sake of those 
of our readers who are out of the way of 
seeing such things, we intend to describe a 
few, which, scattered about a room, will aid 
in giving ita picturesque appearance, 

It secins as if there could searcely be a 
novelty in regard to Japanese fans, and yet 
we find them being decorated in various 
stvles and emp wel for various purposes, 
They can be made up as wall pockets in the 
following manner: 

The leaf is first covered tighly over with 
satin, the pocket, made of plush to match, 
is box-plaited and sewn on, a heading being 
left both at the top and at tae bottom. 

Silk balis bang from the lower edye, and 
the handle can be wound round with cords 
finished off with tassels, 

Another mode of utilizing these fans is to 
decorate thein witb natural flowers for 
ladies to carry in their bands at balls or at 
the theatre. 

Tne tan leaf is covered entirely over with 
silver leaf, and a spray of Gloire de Dijon 
roses and maidenhair tern, which tapers of] 
at the end, 1s carried half round it. 

On the remaining uncovered space a tro- 
pical bird is fixed, its blue plumage con- 
trasting well with the silver leaf and the 
roses ; loops of ribbon are placed at the 
junction of the handle with the fan, 

Better than silvering the fan, in our 
opinion, would be the covering of it with 
milk or satin, to natch the costuine. 

These are intended tor ladies’ use, but we 
see no Objection to their employiment for 
room decorations, 

Wooden sabots are filled with flowers to 
hang on a wall; why, then, should not the 
tan, ornamented with natural tlowers, be 
also pressed into the service ? 

Novelties in articles for the writing-table 
are always in deimmand. Here is one that 
wili be new lo many. 

The case is of leather or silk, and on it is 
pasted a sheet of writing paper, the right 
hand corner of the front page being turned 
back, just to show. that it is double, and to 
avoid the suff look which 18 ruinous to de- 
corative art. 

On the paper there is some writing, and 
on the top left-hand corner there is a bird 
and some foliage; but better still, we think, 
would be the Owner’s mouogram done in 
colors, 

The representation of a glass ink bottle, 
with a pen init, fillsthe right-hand lower 
corner ol the blotting case. 

Altogether, it is a clever idea which is 
worth Knowing, for it could be carried out 
In inany ways without the meaning of the 
Cecoration being lost sight of, 

Cardboard inounts tor photographs can 
be embel'ished with a figure drawing in 
water-colors, 

A pleasing fancy wouid be to fill the 
photo space with a view, say, Of some pic- 
turesque part of Normandy, and to sketch a 
Normaudy peasant girl on the mount. 

The figure occupies the left-hand side of 
the card, and is partially hidden behind the 
photo ; some follage, or a bit of an old wall, 
helps to fill up the remaining Space and 
doessaway with formality of treatinent. 

The exainples we have seen were scarcely 
to our taste. 

We suppose from the oval shape of the 
photo space, tuey were intended for por- 


traits; if so, the water-color drawing of a 


figure would certainly not be in good form, 
but it is easy enough, when once we have 
an idea suggested lo us, to iinprove upon it. 

Photographic albuins can be decorated 
with a multiplicity of subjects. A new 
inethod 1s to border the pages with colored 
Speciinens of porcelain, carrying out the 
design of each page in one class of ware. 

It may at first be supposed that there 
would be some monotony inseparable from 
thisstyle, but when we consider the many 
sorts of porcelain there are, and the many 
articles (hat are tanulactured in each, we 
find our fears are grouandiess. 

Take, tor example, Japanese ware alone; 
what innumerable subjects, what diversities 
of form and of color are open to the artist 
who transfers them lo paper. 

W hata combination of indescribable hues 
he can 
secure any tone be desires, 

If intended as presents, albuins may be 
beautified with drawings, or pen-and-ink 
Sketcbes, to suit the individual taste of the 
recipient. 

Tous a series of hunting scenes will be of 
interest toimany inen, boating and fishing 
Sketches to others. 

To men in the ariny, episodes of the 
battle-field are appropriate, and they need 
only deal with the brighter side of war. 

But no one should undertake such work 
who cannot do it well. 

Ab lntinnate Knowledge of figure and ani- 
inal drawing is Indispensable, unless, in- 
deed, copies are resorted to, in which case 
anyone who can color can turn outa credi- 
table piece of decoration. 
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(Correspondence. 


Maip.—There could not possibly be any 
objection to your using your sister’s wreath. On the 
contrary, we think you are a sensible girl to do so. 


StuBBs.—Write to Osgoud & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston. (2) Peterson & Bros., of this city, 
will send the bovk in paper covers. It will cost you 
75 ceuts, 


H.—The lady should see a doctor. It she 
is fit to be married perform vour part of the contract 
mantully. Youand she are better able to settle 
this matter than anybody else in the world. Take 
her to your heart and home, and be happy. 


ELLA.—The young man shows soine 
partiality to you, tobe sure, but nothing to justify 
you in falling sv viviently inlove with him. A 
young lady should not accept valuable presents from 
a young man to whom she is not engaged. 


F. R. S.—There are some hundreds of 
such associations in this city. You donotsay which 
vou want to know of, Writeto the ‘‘Building As- 
sociation Journal’’ of thiscity. It will give you the 
needed information. Our opiniou of them ts, they 
are a very Valuable institution, 


STARIOVA.—(1) Money 80 sent is at the 
risk of the sender. Registation makes tracing an 
easier matter, (2) If there was nothing left you 
might offer the young mau some, but it would be en- 
tirely unnecessary, if more wasto be had. (3% We 
never gave any testimonial, and cannot say further 
about them, 


GEO. P.—We never heard of hiin or his 
book, and do not know where either can be found, 
Asarule itis best to avoid such people and such 
publications, They have wrecked or made wretched 
many happy lives. If you have any need of infor- 
mation to be gained from such suurces, you can get 
it betterand cheaper by consulting a good doc- 
tor. 


HoOPEFUL.—No doubt board and lodging 
inarespectable family could be obtained ; but it 
would be much more expensive tu live here than in 
the country. A far smaller sum would suffice where 
you now are, We would rather urge a determined 
effort to make the work done exceptionally good, so 
that a better class of work may be secured without 
change of residence, 

A. B, C.—Muscular exercise will often do 
much to help in cases of *‘*mental depression,’* but 
to be useful it must be voluntary and self-suggested, 
The energy thatreally helps must come from the 
brain or mind, If itis your will—resolutely—to be 
well, you will. Thisis what some people mean by 
being ‘‘cured by faith.’* Where there is faith there 
is generally power of recovery, 

Leon.—A line of conduct such as you 
describe is not consistent with true and constant af- 
fection, You seem to have done all that you could 
do consistently with self-respect, aud his carrying 
off his letters seems to have beén a part of his plan 
ty end the correspondence. One who is capable of 
this would have disappointed you sooner or later. 
Betler now than alter marriage. 


SCHOOL-GIRL.- -The margin is left there, 
more particularly iu legal paper, that the recipient 
may make such notes of reference or memoranda, as 
the letter requires, 2 The natural sciences are Zoology 
Botany, Anthropology, or whatever is based upen 
physical nature. 3 Change the sentence so that it 
may read: ‘‘Itis base to deceive children.’ You 
will then see the grammatical relation of the parts. 


M. E. Z.—Were we to attempt to de- 
scribe the orange botanically you certainly would not 
be able to know itif you met it, It belongs to the 
genius citrus or citron, and order aureitiaces. 
Botany has a language of its own somewhat difficult 
to understand without hard study, (2) Write to Os- 
good & Co., Publishers, Burton, Mass., stating what 
you want, (3) They laugh because it is a natural way 
of expressing an emotion of the mind, just as winuk- 
jug is a natural lunctiva of the body. 


READER.—Woe should not advise you to 
atlempt to alter the color of your hair; whatever the 
natural color is, it generally goes better with the 
colplexion than any artificial color. (2) We have 
heard of such things in the old days of ignorance and 
superstition, but happily one bo longer belfeves in 
them, (2) Itis better, if you have been talked of, by 
any person tond of scandal and gossir, to take no no- 
tice of it, if you do so, you may always be worried 
andirritated (4) You would geta book of concer- 
tina music from apy musiceseller Dy ordering 
it. 

REcIPROCITY.—The saying “A green 
winter makes a fat churchyard’* isan old one, baeed 
ou the observation that, if the winter be mild, peo- 
ple are carcless and forget that there is mere danger 
tu health in the changeableness ur the season than in 
an average low temperature. A sharp cold winter Is 
otten bracing, and even the weakly bear up well in 
face of it; bDutthe trial is severe when with fairly 
warm days we bave cold nights, or when two of 
three climates seem to be mingled together in the 
weather of a single place, which oftea happens in 
what is called ‘ta mild winter.** The suaden cuanges 
du the harm, None but the most robust constitu- 
tious cau bear these changes, 


A. ANx1IoUs.—The trouble is physical. 
You had better consult a medical man, Ii is useless 
worrying yourself about religious questions, Your 
brain is nutin a condition to be exercised on such 
topics, and it is wrong to harass it with thoughts of 





the nature indicated, Look to your health—think of 
the present, and leave the future alone. This is lio 
people make their lives miserable by mistaking te 
body forthe soul, One half the ‘‘anxiety’’ pio 


fessed, and doubtless actuaily expcrienced, bs 
suns ‘about their souls** is really worry of braii-i- 
duced disease, Some maladies cause fear . 
sery, others sweet peace and assurance. 
tion, forexample, in its early stages produces 
xiety, but later on in the affliction a calm wilics 
taken for happiness. 


RELENT.—A cheerful spirit is one of the 
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most Valuable gifts ever bestowed upot huma sity 
by a kind Creator. It is the sweetest and mest “TH 
eraut fuwer of the Spirit—that constant!) ul 
its beauty and fragrance, and blesses ¢\' aK 
within its reach, It will sustain the svul! = 
tand inust dreary places of this woul 
t heck the demons of despair, a 
ouragement and bople 
est star that ever cast its radia 
arhe il, and one that seidom s 
f morbid fancies and foreboding imagina we 
livate, then, acheerful spirit, and cheris! 
thing sacred, Obey the command, ‘*Rejvic 
, Diesseduess will ever +4 


more, ’* and its light and 
Upon your palhway, 

















